COLONIAL 
COZZENS 


RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 


This is a study of the origins of the Cozzens family in America beginning with Leonard 
Cozzens who emigrated to Newport from England into the colony known as Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, in the year 1711. 

What is now the State of Rhode Island, came from the merger of two early colonies purch- 
ased from the Narragansett Indians. Providence Plantations, founded by Roger Williams in 
1636 in an area on the mainland at the head of Narragansett Bay, and Rhode Island, which 
became the city of Newport, founded by a separate group, on Aquidneck Island, the largest of 
several in the bay. 

Along with Boston and New York, Newport/Providence was one of the principal ports of 
trade with the European powers in the mid 1600’s, and attracted many from England, France, 
Spain and Portugal seeking new opportunities. Due to Roger Williams’ declaration of 
Providence as a place of religious freedom, many came seeking relief from the oppression they 
had been living under. Early on, Newport became a haven for the Jews fleeing the Inquisition 
still being carried out in Spain and Portugal. They were among the early leaders of commerce 
and trade in the colony. In addition, the Friends and others came hoping to begin new lives in 
the New World. 

Other enterprise attracted those seeking their fortunes. Newport became one of the 
principal centers in the triangular trade involving the selling of slaves from Africa. Molasses 
from the islands of the Caribbean came to the refineries of Newport to be made into the Rum 
which was then exchanged for the slaves from the African Continent. This became known as 
“ The Triangular Trade”. The entire area called New England drew a multitude of settlers with 
diverse interests from Europe, and became the early center of trade and culture in America, but 


unfortunately, the traffic in slaves is not one of the shining moments of American History. 


The portrait on the cover is attributed to Robert Feke 1705-1757, and has always been accepted to be of his wife Eleanor 
Cozzens, 1718-1806, the daughter of Leonard Cozzens and his wife Margaret (Taylor). Eleanor and Robert were married in 1742, 
and lived for a time in her parent’s house in Newport, R. I. The house was on land that is now the location of the Newport 
Historical Society on Touro Street. 


TRIANGULAR TRADE 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY VOYAGE OF THE Sanderson 
SAILING FROM NEWPORT,R.1., IN MARCH, 1752 
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"Triangular Trade, 1752" 


The leg of the voyages from Africa to the West Indies, was the most arduous for the 
slaves. They were kept below deck in deplorable conditions. Food and water was 
contaminated, and they were only allowed on deck from time to time, not for 
humanitarian reasons, but to keep them alive longer and to keep the value of the 
shipment as high as possible. If slaves were brought to New England directly from Africa, 


the mortality rate was too high, so this route was seldom used. 


DESCRIPTION OF A SLAVE SHIP. 
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Newport was essentially the location for maritime trade and ship building, while farming 
was carried out in territory on the mainland to the north and west. In the early days, more 
than 100 sailing vessels were owned and operated by the merchants of Newport, and the city 
soon became one of the wealthiest in the new country. 

The British soon discovered that they were not collecting any tariffs or duties from this 
lucrative trade due to the fact that the colony of Rhode Island appointed it’s own Customs 
officers, and all monies went to the local government. The Crown considered this to be the 


equivalent of smuggling, and in 1774, a 20 gun frigate, “HMS Rose,” sailed into the harbor 


with specific orders to halt all illicit trade. 


The presence of the “Rose,” and some of her aggressive activities, along with the 


confiscation of tea in Boston harbor, and the battles at Lexington and Concord, was the match 
that finally ignited the fuse giving impetus to the colonial uprising and the War for 


Independence. The fact that the “Rose” was a warship, heavily armed and much larger than 


any American vessel, caused the merchants of Rhode Island to petition for the creation of a 
navy to protect their interests. 
With their own money, they outfitted a merchant vessel as a sloop of war and named it 


“Providence.” This became the first ship of the American navy and was under the command of 


John Paul Jones. The colony of Rhode Island was the first to declare it’s independence from 
the Crown with an official act May 4, 1776, two months ahead of the rest of the colonies, and 


the “Providence” initiated the construction of more vessels along the waterfront. 


In December of 1776, a fleet of British warships sailed into Narragansett Bay and Newport 
was occupied. Their presence prevented any ships of the Continental fleet from leaving the 
port of Providence and aiding in the war on the high seas. In 1778, an attempt was made to 
break this occupation by combining a land attack from the north with a sea attack by the 
French. The French fleet was delayed by a storm at sea and forced to sail to Boston instead. 
Without the added maritime support, the plan failed, and Newport remained in British 
hands. The British continued to occupy Newport until October of 1779, when they decided to 


concentrate their forces in New York to the south. 
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At the time the British left the area, they destroyed all the fortifications they had 
occupied and demolished many homes and other property attached. They burned the 
lighthouse at the entrance to the bay, and carried off all of the Newport town records. The 
ship carrying these documents sank in the East River of New York when it was caught in a 
whirlpool in the area known today as Hell’s Gate, notorious for it’s treacherous currents 
and eddies. The records remained submerged for three years, and although they were 
eventually recovered and returned to Newport, damage was extensive, as they continued 
to be kept in their waterlogged containers for a time, and much valuable information was 
lost. 

This last act would end up playing an important part in attempts to establish a true and 


accurate Cozzens family tree. 
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A map of the town of Newport in Colonial times 
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This shows the location of Newport at the entrance to Narragansett Bay. 


Providence is at the end of the Bay upper left. 


LEONARD COZZENS 1690 - 1769 


“I [ Leonard Cozzens | was born in ye year of our Lord 1690, in ye parish of 
All Cannon, in Wiltshire, near the Division of Nearest Market Town. 


J came to ‘Newport m ye year 1711 and was married in ye year 1712, mn july. 


[to Margaret Ti aylor wid 


Thus did Leonard Cozzens leave for posterity the basic facts of his history in America. 
This was written at some time in the 1700’s on a paper pasted on the last page of an old 
bible which had been printed A. D. 1715, found in the possession of Mr. Benjamin Weaver 
of Newport, Rhode Island. He also lists the 13 children he and Margaret had, with the 
name of Andrew, born in 1731 being the last. All other entries, and there are more, are 
made in another hand, as are the two in parenthesis above. This would indicate that 
Leonard wrote this some time after 1731 and before his demise in 1769. 

I have tried to determine what relationship, if any, existed between Leonard and 
Benjamin Weaver, but have been unable to find it. The Weavers were a prominent family 
in Newport at the time, as were the Cozzens, so I assume this may have been a friendship, 
or perhaps the result of marriage of cousins not bearing either family name. 

Alexander Ross Piper and Harmon Cozzens (a cousin residing in Boulder, Colorado), 
had extensive correspondence in the 1920’s and 30’s attempting to clarify the ancestry of 
their branch of the Cozzens in America. At one point Harmon writes...” The first Cozzens 
came to England with William the Conqueror in 1066 - the name came from ‘Le cousin’, 
Norman French signifying a cousin of a powerful Baron.” This may be one interpretation 
of the origin of the name. It had various spellings, and, 1am sure, many sources and 
meanings in addition to the French. 

Referring to the Parish of All Cannings in Wiltshire, England near Devises (about 6 
miles away ) the nearest market town, Harmon writes, “...I went there when I was in 
England in 1906 and visited the parish Church of which I have a picture. I think it is in the 
village of Alton Priors. The church yard was filled with the family and the old records 
which go back to 1530 show the name was spelled Cozens, Cosins, Cozens, etc. There were 
several Leonards.” 


I have copies of many of the entries, but none with a Leonard with a birth date in 1690. 
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All Cannings Church 
Devises, England 


The name Cozzens with various spellings, occurs in New England before the arrival of 
Leonard in Newport. The earliest seems to be that of a George Cozzens who arrived in 


Boston in 1635 on the ship James. Other records indicate an Isaac born in Rowley, 


Massachusetts in 1647 followed by Elizabeth in 1650. An Abraham married in 1684 in 
Sherborne, Mass., and another Isaac was born in 1688 and died in 1740 in Barnstable. 

Richard Cozzens of Saybrook, Connecticut married Mary, daughter of Alexander 
Chalker in 1678 and their children were Hannah, 1679; Sarah, 1683, on Block Island; and 
Bertha, 1685. There is a record of the birth of John Cozzens, in 1683, son of Richard 
Cozzens of New Shoreham (Block Island) . 

But there is only one Cozzens family reported in Newport at the same relative time, and 
I have found no relationship, or indeed any connection with these other families or 
locations. 

A year after arriving in Newport, in July of 1712, Leonard Cozzens married Margaret 
Taylor, a native of the town, born ca. 1690. Town records indicate that she was born at the 
corer of Bliss and East Roads. There was considerable effort made at one time to show 
that Margaret was related to the family of William Taylor (sometimes spelled Tailer in early 
records,) who, as well as his son, was a Lt. Governor of Massachusetts, but my research has 
failed to substantiate this. There were two Taylor families residing in Newport at the time 
of Margaret’s birth. John Taylor, 1658 - 1747, who married Abigail Peckham sometime 
before 1682. She was born 1660 and died 1720. 

ee 


Among their children was a daughter named Margaret. But she was born in Little Comp- 
ton, Rhode Island, in 1688, and she is shown to have later married one Edward Woodman. 

The other is Robert Taylor, born in Newport 1653, died 1707, who married Deborah Peckham 
(sister of the above Abigail), born 1671, died 1707. They seem to have resided only in Newport, 
and among their children was a daughter, Margaret, born July 5, 1689. Although there is no 
reference to any marriage, everything else indicates that she may indeed be the Margaret Taylor 
who married Leonard Cozzens. Another clue is the fact that the first daughter of Leonard and 
Margaret was Deborah (named after her mother?), born April 4, 1716, who sadly died in infancy. 

It has been generally accepted that Leonard was a Quaker, who had left England seeking 
religious freedom. There is nothing to confirm this. His marriage to Margaret in 1712 was not 
recorded, so there is nothing to indicate where the ceremony took place or by what minister they 
were wed. There is evidence that he later joined the Society of Friends and was a Quaker. 

Leonard was admitted as a freeman of the colony of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, on May 3, 1715. The title “freeman” was awarded in colonial times to those persons 
(males) who had given sufficient proof to the community that they were able to support them- 
selves and any family, owed no debt to anyone, and could justify their existence within the 
colony. Any man who had just recently moved to, or entered a colony, was not free until he 
could prove his worth. They would be carefully monitored by the senior members of the colony 
and if they were thought to have acted in a manner not within the Puritan standards, they could 
be asked to leave. If they refused to leave, or returned without permission, they could be put to 
death. It generally took a probationary period of at least one to two years before a commoner, as 
they would be called, could be admitted as a freeman. 

Freemen could join the congregation of a church, could own property, and became a member 
of the governing body of a community which would meet periodically to establish laws and 
pass judgement in matters both criminal and civil. Eventually, only freemen would be allowed 
to vote or hold office in a colony. Thus, in the earliest colonial period, only male property 
owning, church members were freemen. Women, Blacks, Native Americans and non-Puritans 
were considered unacceptable. 

Leonard Cozzens was called “tailor” in many official town documents. This would indicate 
that he took up the occupation of tailoring as the trade by which he would establish his worth in 


the town of Newport. I would assume that he must have apprenticed to the trade in England 
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before emigrating to America. He was obviously quite successful, as he was able to quickly 
become a landowner, church member, build a substantial house, and ultimately raise a 
family of 13 children. I have come across a letter he wrote which may indicate the level of 
respect and wealth he was able to attain. 


Newport ‘Nov 13, 1751 


To Col: WILLIAM JOHNSON, 

Respected Friend this serves to Aquaint you, That Friend Ferrol & 1 gott 
near Rhode Island in Six days After 1 left Albany and he sett out for Boston 
the ‘Next day 1 have not heard from him since 11 believe he had a Passage 
Direct for Halifax --- Since 1 have been at home 1 have Endeavoured to gett 
you two or three hownds & Can have them on Pretty Easy terms here being 
a Pack that Came lately from London in town 1 think they are the Right sort 
for your Service they belong in Part to Capn. Malbones Son Godfrey 1 be- 
lieve it would be best for you to write to him believing he will Redyly Supply 
you the sport here being Pretty Expensive Our Pacing horses don’t do for 
Hunting af you write to Godfrey and Direct it to me 1 will Deliver the Letter 
1 have a Small Curiosity 1 would Gladly Send you but 1 fear it is to late in the 
fall 

1 have at this time Nothing more to add it being a Barren time for ‘News 

Saveing my Gratful Acknowledgement to you of the Many favours and 
Kindnesses 1 Rec’d from you for which You have my best Wishes my Kind 
love to the Minister Capn Butler and their families tell Mrs Butler 1 Shall not 
forgett her Daughter Nancys Stayes 1 Conclude with my kind love to you 


and all friends 


Your Friend 
LEONARD COZZENS 


ADDRESSED: To The Honorable: Coll. William Johnson 


at Mount-Johnson 


These 


The William Johnson to whom the above letter is addressed, is a fascinating 
character and deserves more than a brief biographical description. 

Sir William Johnson, 1st Baronet, ca. 1715- July 11, 
1774. Born in Ireland, he was brought to America at 
a young age for the purpose of managing property 
purchased in upstate New York from the Mohawk 
Indians, by an uncle. He soon learned their language, 
traded and established close ties with the Mohawks, 
as well as other tribes of the area. 

Johnson realized that the most promising trade 
routes lay on the opposite shore of the Mohawk River 
from his uncle’s land, so he acquired his own land to 
the north, and built a store and a sawmill in addition Sir William Johnson 


to his house and farm. He named the property Mount 


Johnson, and soon became very wealthy. 

His close and successful contacts with various tribes of the Iroquois Nation caused the Crown 
to ultimately commission him Superintendent of Indian affairs for the Northern Colonies in 
1756. He was extremely helpful in keeping most of the Native American tribes allied with the 
British during the conflicts of the mid 1700's. 

His personal life has been the source of a wide range of stories, from the unimaginable, to the 
romantic. He apparently purchased the services of a young German girl Catherine Weisenberg, 
who had emigrated to the colonies, as a housekeeper. She had three children of his and legend 
has it, that he married her as she lay dying in 1759, to legitimize the children. At the same time 
he had been carrying on an affair with Elizabeth Brant, a Mohawk woman, with whom he had 
three additional children. It has been written that the mother of another son born in 1750 was 
Elizabeth’s younger sister Margret. The two Wormwood sisters, Susannah and Elizabeth are also 
often mentioned, as is Mary McGrath by whom it appears he had a daughter. 

Finally, upon the death of his wife Catherine, Molly Brant, also a Mohawk woman, moved 
into his by then palatial house called Johnson Hall, as housekeeper, and was with him until his 
death in 1774, It seems he had been having an affair with Molly all this time. They had a total of 


eight children. I pity anyone trying to create an accurate Johnson family tree. 
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What, then, was the relationship with Leonard Cozzens? Other then the letter shown 
earlier, there are no specific references tying the two men together. Allow me a little 
literary license to create a scenario. 

My theory is that at some point in 1751, Johnson was visiting Newport, at which time 
he was introduced to “tailor” Cozzens, and ordered some clothing to be made, possibly 
an ornate uniform. Johnson departed Newport and returned home before the garment 
could be completed, and Leonard had made the long trip to Mount Johnson in upstate 
New York to deliver and fit the uniform sometime in October. From the tone of the 
letter I can assume that a friendship had developed between the two, and Cozzens was 
accorded the courtesies not commonly given to a tradesman, and discussions over 
dinners and brandies covered such gentlemanly topics such as riding to the hounds and 
the hunt, and that time was additionally shared with local gentry such as Captain 
Minister Butler, and his wife and attractive daughter Nancy. 

Perhaps I am reaching a bit far, and the two had somewhere met and become friends, 
and Leonard was merely sending a note with thanks for the pleasures of a social visit. 
However, this would have been a long and tedious journey, on horseback, or most likely 
by coach, and such social visits were not something undertaken in the colonial era. 

Friend Ferrol referred to is surely Matthew Ferrall, an Irish officer of the British Army 
in the colonies, who often assisted Johnson in military affairs with the Indians and 
during the several Wars that occurred. He and Leonard apparently shared a coach on 
part of the return trip. They separated at some point and Ferrall proceeded to Boston 
where he was to board a ship bound for Halifax, while Cozzens continued on to New- 
port. A Royal officer would not have shared a coach with a commoner. 


Godfrey Malbone, is another Newport name appearing in Leonard Cozzens’ letter 
that deserves special attention. Col. Godfrey Malbone, Sr. 1695 - 1768, had estates in 
Virginia, Connecticut and Newport. He was extremely wealthy and, along with his son, 
Godfrey, Jr. 1724 - 1785, had made a fortune overtly as a shipping merchant, but mostly 
through smuggling and the Triangle Trade. Godfrey, Jr. wrote in a letter to his London 
creditors hoping to assure them of his ability to repay their loans, 


“In Respect to the debt...we propose to discharge it by...the next importation of 
Molasses into a Cargo of Rum which we shall Send to the Coast of Guinea for the 
purchase of slaves, which We shall order to the W Indies to be There Sold for Bills 
of Exchange and remitted to you.” 
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The Malbone House in Newport was one of the finest in the colonies, made from 
Connecticut stone, two stories high with a magnificent staircase leading up to a dome 
with a view over the surrounding countryside and the six hundred acres of the farm 
which reached the waters of Narragansett Bay. 

There is a seldom told story concerning George Washington and the Malbones which 
deserves to be added to this narrative. 

In 1756, Washington, at that time a Colonel of the Royal Forces of Virginia, had been 
forced to accept orders from a young British Captain who claimed that his commission as 
a Royal officer gave him seniority over a Virginia colonial. Washington and his officers 
resented this apparent snub, and Washington was persuaded to take his case for proper 
recognition as a superior officer, personally, to General William Shirley, Commander-in- 
Chief of His Majesty’s Forces in the Colonies. As Shirley was stationed in Boston, the trip 
would take a month, and required stops along the way in Philadelphia, New York, New 
London and Newport. On February 4, 1756, Washington set out from Virginia. 

In Newport he visited and was entertained at dinner on what must have been his 24th 
birthday, by Godfrey Malbone who he knew as a fellow Virginian. What may have 
occurred at dinner, or after, is a mystery, made even more intriguing by the entry, in 
Washington’s own hand, in the accounts of the trip for the month of February in which he 
requested reimbursement, currently maintained in the Library of Congress. 


By cash to Mr Malbones servants £ 4 Rhode 
to a Bowle broke £ 4 Island 
£ 8 in Virga. Cury 


The payment made in Rhode Island currency, was presumably reimbursed as requested 
in Virginia currency. We tend to draw a mental picture of Washington from the images 
painted by Gilbert Stuart and others. It is interesting to think of him as a young 24 year 
old celebrating his birthday, away from home, at the palatial estate of a wealthy friend. We 
must wonder the amount of rum that may have been consumed that night, and was the 
cause of the “ broke Bowle “ in Newport, February 22, 1756. 

Several days later in Boston, General Shirley agreed with Washington’s request for rank 
and privileges, and he returned to his home in Virginia. 

One additional story of the destruction of the Malbone house which I came across in an 


edition of Harper’s Magazine of 1854, gives another picture of Godfrey Malbone. 
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One night in 1766, as an elaborate dinner was being prepared in the kitchen, the wood- 
work surrounding the chimney caught fire, and though the house had been constructed 
of stone, the flames were too intense and the entire structure was soon ablaze. Legend 
relates that Colonel Malbone, the host, realizing that it would not be possible to save the 
mansion, declared that he would not lose the dinner, and as it was a mild summer’s eve, 
he ordered the meal to be spread upon the lawn where he and his guests proceeded to 
dine by the light of the burning house. 

That Leonard Cozzens was able to spend time with, and have relations with, men like 
William Johnson and Godfrey Malbone, indicate the status and level of respect he had 


been able to attain in Newport. He was once referred to as “Newport's finest tailor.” 


Margaret and Leonard had thirteen children, the first being Robert, born in 1713, and 
the last was Andrew, in 1731. Margaret lived an additional 20 years, dying in 1751 at the 
age of 62. Leonard took a second wife when he married Sarah Wheatly in a ceremony at 
the Friends Meeting House in Newport on “...this sixth day of the fourth month called 
Aprill in the year according to the Christian Account one Thousand Seven Hundred and Fifty 
Eight * 

There was an illustrious group of witnesses in addition to family members who 
entered their names as witnesses on the official marriage contract. Among them were 
Christopher and John Townsend, and Job Townsend, Jr., who later would become known 
as the finest cabinet and furniture makers in America. In 1767, John Townsend, son of 
Christopher and Patience, married Philadelphia Feke, one of the daughters of Eleanor 
(Cozzens) and Robert Feke. More about this couple later. 

Also in the assembly was Hannah Redwood, a member of the family who endowed 
the Redwood Library and Athenaeum of Newport, the nation’s oldest lending library and 
oldest library building in continuous use. The Library was founded in 1747 by Abraham 
Redwood. During the Revolution, and the occupation of Newport by the British, the 
building was used as an officer’s club, and considerable damage as well as a loss of 
almost 50% of the volumes occurred. It was not until 1947 that a concerted effort was 
made to try and refit the shelves with some of the lost volumes, and to date they have 
recovered almost 90%. 
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The Redwood Library and 
Athenaeum of Newport. 
Founded in 1747 and still 
in use. 


Timothy Waterhouse was among the witnesses. He married Hannah Proud, and their 
son Benjamin, who studied medicine in London and Edinburgh, returned to practice in 
Newport, and was one of the founders of Harvard Medical School in 1783. 

Richard Durfey and Sarah Read (sometimes spelled Durfee and Reed), signed 
separately. They were to be married a year later, almost to the day, April 8, 1759 in Trinity 
Church, Newport. The Durfee’s were later to marry into the Cozzens family as well. 

William Richardson was admitted Freeman of the colony on the same day as Matthew 
Cozzens, Leonard’s son. And several members of the Wanton family attended; John, 
John G., Gideon Jr., Mary and Mary, Jr. The Wantons in America were descended from 
Edward who had originally settled in Boston in 1658. He moved to Rhode Island after 
becoming a Quaker. His fortune came from shipbuilding, but the family was notable as 
leading merchants of the colony for several generations. In addition, four Wanton men 
were elected Governor during the 1700’s. 

There is the signature of G. Brown. I can’t say for sure, but the Brown brothers, John 
and Jacob, and others including a George Brown, were responsible for the burning of the 
British Revenue schooner, the “Gaspee” that had run aground off Warwick, Rhode Island, 
on the night of June 9, 1772. The schooner, under the command of Lieutenant William 
Duddington, was responsible for patrolling Narragansett Bay, enforcing British customs 
laws and the Stamp Act, the imposition of taxes on colonial goods intended solely as 
revenue to the Crown. This last brought the famous rallying cry of the Revolution, 


“Taxation without Representation,” and the Boston Tea Party. Even though the raiders 


could be easily identified, the British were unable to arrest and punish any of them 
because of the lack of cooperation by any of the local authorities including a special 
commission created to hear the facts of the incident. 
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The Browns were a prominent Rhode Island family. Brown University, founded in 1764 
carries their name. 

Others, all well known in Newport history, such as Casey, Carr, Easton, Gould, 
Rodman, Beatty, Taylor, Durham and Chace appear as witnesses to the marriage of 
Leonard and Sarah. A word here about the various ways in which a name might be 
spelled in the Colonial era. Spelling, of names especially, was often at the whim of the 
writer. Clerks would sometimes enter names phonetically, and signatures done with a 
quill, were very difficult to read. It is advisable when doing genealogy research to use 
alternate spellings in order to make sure you have covered all entries. Even artists have 
been known to sign their paintings with variations or even sign legal documents with 
different spellings. 

Sadly, I have been unable to locate the grave sites of Leonard, who died May 2, 1769, 
Margaret, September 10, 1751 or Sarah whose dates of birth and death are a mystery. 
Sarah, Leonard’s 2nd wife, was a native of Boston, so it is possible, not having any 
children of her own in Newport, that her family claimed the remains and brought them 
to rest with the rest of the Wheatly family in Massachusetts. I had assumed that 
Leonard and Margaret would have been buried in the Friends Cemetery of Newport, 
but this does not seem to be the case. They may have been buried in the Common 
Burial Ground, and stones or markers were never commissioned, or were broken or 
stolen. 

The current State of Rhode Island has instituted a Historical Cemeteries Transcription 
Project. The project was begun by genealogists in 1990 with a goal of compiling a list of 
all grave sites in the state into a data base. The current index has listings of over 421,000 
graves in 3,046 cemeteries in the state. I have the list of all known sites designated 
Cozzens, a total of 134, and there is no listing for a Leonard, Margaret, or Sarah which 
would be acceptable. The earliest site listed is for John Coggeshall in Newport in 1647. 
Most 17th and early 18th century graves would have had a wooden marker, or a large 
field stone in the case of family sites on farms. 

In 1704, John Stevens opened a shop in Newport on Farewell Street, and started the 
first business of gravestone carving in Rhode Island. Many of the early markers have 
disintegrated, or even in some cases, been stolen by collectors. I have to assume that 


this may be the case with Leonard and Margaret Cozzens. 
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This photo shows the original Cozzens home in Newport. The building probably 
was much smaller when originally built, but as the family grew, and more rooms were 
needed, additions were made, and floors were added. Notice the large addition 
extending to the right. 

The house sat on property which is now the location of the Newport Historical 
Society, but, unfortunately it was demolished in 1920. Over the years it was most 
commonly called the Feke House as it was occupied by the artist Robert Feke and his 


wife Eleanor Cozzens when they lived in Newport from 1744 to 1751. 
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These photos shows the Cozzens House on Farewell Street in 
Newport. This house, built ca. 1765, was constructed for William 
and Joseph Cozens . Notice the separate entrances. The upper 
picture shows the house as it had evolved, while the lower picture 
shows the house as it is today after restoration. It lies in the Historic 
District of the city and is a rare example of a colonial Double House. 


The three photos are courtesy of the Newport Historical Society. 
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ROBERT COZZENS 1713 - 1765 


“Robert Cozzens was born in ye year 1713 April 17 “ 


Thus did Leonard Cozzens enter the name of his first born in the Bible. There has 
been some question as to whether Leonard was a Quaker when he came to America. As 
explained before, he could not join a church until after being accepted as a “freeman”, 
which did not occur until 1715, and it should be noted that in the Family Record which 


he recorded in his own hand he wrote the dates as “Jan.,” “Feb,.” which was considered 
profane by the Friends, not in the preferred manner, “1st mo.,” “2nd mo.,” . 
And yet many other records of the family were carried in the records of the Society of 


Friends, and while many of his children were married by ministers and in churches of 
other faiths, it seems clear that Leonard and Margaret were Quakers, and his second 
marriage to Sarah Wheatly surely confirms this. It has been said that in some cases the 
Friends would retain the services of a popular minister rather than adhere to the strict 
ceremonial requirements of their particular faith. 

Robert, the first child and the first son was born in Newport, surely at home as was 
the custom. There is little that has been written or recorded, about him. In 1735, at the 
age of 22, he married Elizabeth Lynde (sometimes spelled Lynd) who was born in Little 
Compton, Rhode Island, June 2, 1715. They were married on the 22nd of May in 1735 
by the Rev. Richard Billings, who was the first pastor of the Congregational Church of 
Little Compton which had been organized in 1704. 

Billings, often referred to as “Justice” performed a remarkable number of the 
marriages recorded in Little Compton. A native of England and a 1698 graduate of 
Harvard, he served as pastor of the Congregational Church for over 43 years. However, 
he had one major odd belief; that cats were nutritious and good dietary additions. He 


was known to have raised and fattened them for such use. 
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Little Compton, located along the coast to the north and east of Newport, was an 
early settlement on land among the Narragansett and Wampanoag tribes. The first 
white homestead was built in 1675, and the town, called Sakonnet, was incorporated 
into the Plymouth Colony and named Little Compton in 1682. Among it’s historic 
grave sites is the one for Elizabeth Pabodie, the eldest daughter of John Alden and 
Priscilla Mullens of the Mayflower settlers. 


Another stone marks the grave of Elizabeth (Mortimer) Palmer, the inscription reads: 


In Memory of 
ELIZABETH who 
Should have been the 
Wife of Mr 
SIMEON PALMER 
who died Aug 14th 


1776 in the 64th year 


of her age 


Simeon Palmer’s first wife was Lydia Dennis, and when she died he did wed 
Elizabeth Mortimer, and they were married for more than 20 years. At her death, 

did she still hold a grudge? Simeon outlived both wives, and perhaps this was his way 
of apologizing to Elizabeth for not marrying her first. We may never know. 

Robert Cozzens and his wife Elizabeth had one son, Robert, born in Little Compton, 
March 12, 1736. It appears from what little has been recorded, that he was a seagoing 
man. In 1761, on April 4, Robert Jr. was married in Newport to Jane Caswell, by the 
Rey. Gardner Thurston, minister of the First Baptist Church. There were no children of 


this marriage. Robert Sr., perished on December 19th, 1764, when the “Don Carlos” 


sank while on a voyage to Charleston, South Carolina. He was a member of the crew 
under the command of his brother, Capt. Joseph Cozzens. All aboard were lost when 


the ship was driven ashore near Southold, Long Island in a violent snow storm. 


sigs 


Jane Caswell was a member of the Caswell family who came to America on 
the Mayflower in 1620. The Caswells were also founding members of the firm of 
Caswell-Massey, the country’s oldest chemist and perfumer established in 
Newport in 1752. 

Three years after the death of Robert, Jr., Jane married Edward Clannen, a 
widower, in Newport's Second Baptist Church. She was the first cousin of 
Edward’s late wife, Patience. Jane (Caswell, Cozzens) Clannen died in Newport, 
August 11, 1818 at the age of 85, and is buried in that town’s Common Burial 
Ground. Edward Clannen died before August 1818, as Jane’s tombstone calls her 


the “widow” of Edward. 


The Rhode Island Historical Cemetery Transcription Index fails to reveal the 
last resting place for Robert Cozzens’ wife Elizabeth (Lynde) Cozzens, nor could 
I find a record of her date of death Though their son was married, and must 
have lived in Newport, I think it is safe to assume that his parents lived in Little 
Compton, and his mother is probably buried there, with other members of the 


Lynde family. 
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MATTHEW COZZENS _1715 - 1715 


DEBORAH COZZENS _ 1716 - 1716 


“Matthew Cozzens was born in ye year 1715, November ye 12th.” 


“ Our Dauter Deborah was born April ye 13, 1716 “ 


The infant mortality rate in the Colonial Era was extremely high. There were no 
hospitals; doctors and nurses as we know them, were non-existent. Drugs and medicines 
were mostly based on centuries old herbal and non- scientific calculations and formulas. 
Add to this, the highly superstitious nature of people at this time. The thought that disease 
was caused by the devil, or witches, was prevalent. It is no wonder that attaining old age 
was rare. 

People used magic potions to cure ailments, and in some cases, if Indian tribes were 
nearby, and trusted, the medicine man or shaman might be called upon to help. It is no 
secret that people, almost always a woman, accused of witchcraft, would be executed, and 
even someone purporting to be a doctor, would accuse a patient of sorcery if a cure didn’t 
work. 

The first Medical school in America, was formed at Kings College in New York City in 
1767. It was the first to confer a Doctor of Medicine Degree. Today, it is a unit of Columbia 
University. Harvard Medical School, as previously noted, didn’t begin it’s program until 
1783. 

Matthew Cozzens, born 1715, and Deborah Cozzens, born 1716, were unfortunate 
victims of the era. Born at home, as was the custom, with probably only a local woman 
with some birthing experience in attendance, with the unsanitary conditions that were 
common, and epidemics of disease that may have been in the area, they both were unable 
to manage to survive. Statistics show that about half the children born at this time never 
reached the age of two. 

It is somewhat remarkable to note that these were the only infant deaths recorded, of the 
thirteen children born by Margaret Cozzens. It is also remarkable to note that the average 
life span of the remaining eleven children of this generation is just over 60 years, and this 


figure was reduced by two who died at sea at youthful ages. 
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ELEANOR COZZENS 1718 - 1806 
“ Our Dauter Elenor was born aboute ye middle of Nov 1 718 “ 


Later documents would show that Leonard’s guess was right. Eleanor Cozzens was 
born August 15, 1718 in Newport. Born just two years after the death of the first female 
child, she was a blessing to her parents, and she grew up to become one of the most 
important members of the earlier generations 

At 24 years of age she married Robert Feke, a member of an old respected family of 
Oyster Bay, Long Island. While little has been written about Eleanor, Robert, who grew 
to become one of the premier portrait painters of Colonial America, has had volumes 
composed describing his life. 

Much of what has been written can be discounted. He has been described as a seagoing 


man, he himself once signed a document, “mariner”, but it is more than likely that he was 


a passenger rather then a member of a crew. The story has been told that on one 


This pair of portraits has been dated 1750. They were left unfinished by Feke for some reason, 
perhaps he became ill. He had finished the heads and sketched the bodies, but much of the canvas was 
left untouched. A later owner, sometime after 1878 retained James Lincoln, a Providence artist, to 
complete the works, which he did, leaving the heads as painted by Feke, and finishing the bodies and 
the background. The portraits are unsigned, indicating Feke planned to complete them. 


The paintings are now in the collection of the Rhode Island Historical Society in Providence, R. I. 
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of his voyages his ship was captured by the Spanish and he was imprisoned in Spain. While 
in prison, he supposedly taught himself to paint, and by doing portraits, earned enough to 
purchase his freedom and gain passage back to America. Nothing has been documented to 
support this story. 

We know that he was born in 1705, and the family were Quakers until the time that 
Robert’s father, also named Robert, was introduced to the Baptist religion by William Rhodes 
of Rhode Island, who had come to Oyster Bay for the purpose of gaining converts. Robert, 
Sr., became a Baptist preacher for the rest of his life. Robert Jr.’s mother, Clemence Ludlam, 
had brought wealth to the family, and they had constructed a magnificent estate called 
“Meadowside” Unfortunately the house and all family records were destroyed by fire. 

There is nothing that can be verified known about the early youth of Robert. His first 
known work of art, was a crude portrait of his niece Phiany Cock, painted on a plank of 
wood and dated ca. 1734, supposedly one of several done around this time, but, as is the case 
in so many items of the Colonial era, destroyed by fire. Other early works include portraits 
of Josiah Martin and his wife. The Martins were married in 1735, so we assume these 
paintings were done after that date. 

Around 1740, he was a frequent visitor to Newport, where he had relatives, and where he 
met and courted Eleanor Cozzens. They were wed in the First Baptist Church of Newport on 
the 23rd of September, 1742, by the Rev. John Callender, even though she was a Quaker. 

It was in Newport that Feke undoubtedly came into contact with John Smibert, a native of 
Scotland who had emigrated to and settled in this colony. Smibert, a portrait painter of note, 


appears to have had a great influence on Feke, and may, in fact, have given him some 


instruction. There is a remarkable similarity in two paintings by the two artists. 


Bishop Berkeley and his family by John Smibert The Royall family by Robert Feke, 
1729 Yale University Art Gallery 1741, Harvard Law School 
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The grouping of the figures, the background, and especially the “Turkish” or oriental 
cloth or carpet covering the table, indicate that Feke adopted some of Smibert’s ideas for 
himself. 

In the 1740’s Feke traveled between Newport, Boston and Philadelphia where he 
received commissions for portraits, including the first portrait of Ben Franklin. Eleanor 
stayed in Rhode Island, in the house where she was born. Their children were born in 
that house; three sons, John, ca.1743, was a young master of a ship which traded mainly 
with England. All on board were lost when the ship sank due to an error by the pilot in 
the English Channel. Horatio, born 1744, was married in Newport, to Catherine Nichols 
by Rev. Gardiner Thurston on September 14, 1768. He died in 1803 at the age of 59. 
Charles, was a noted physician and druggist in Newport, born in 1750 and died April 20, 
1822. The Newport Historical Society currently displays a window from his Apothecary 
Shop. Charles never married, and there were no children from the marriage of Horatio 
and Catherine. There is no record of John being married. 

The oldest daughter, named Philadelphia, whose 
birth date I estimate to be ca. 1745 was married to 
John Townsend, son of Christopher and Patience 
Townsend. The Townsends, along with the 
Goddards, were perhaps the most famous of 
America’s Colonial Craftsmen. Wood workers, 
cabinet makers, joiners, etc. the furniture they 


created has been prized down through the centuries. 


The chest shown in the photo at the right, is by John 


Townsend, dated 1792, and was sold at auction in 1998 for more than $4 million. 

Sarah Feke, born ca. 1747, was married to John Thurston, son of Peleg and Sarah 
Thurston, also a prominent Newport family. The marriages were performed in a double 
ceremony on the 15th of October 1767. It is interesting to note, that the name of Robert 


Feke, their late father at the time, was entered as “mariner” on the official documents. 


Perhaps, as both young ladies were Quakers, it was felt it would not be agreeable to the 
Quaker witnesses to show any degree of social status that “painter” or “artist” might 
have implied. Robert had been a Baptist, the faith of his father, and even made a 
donation toward the construction of Newport’s Second Baptist Church, while Eleanor 


and her daughters would attend services at the Friends Meeting House. 
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In 1744, Dr. Alexander Hamilton visiting from Scotland made the following interesting 


entry in his journal, “Monday, July, 16...This town is as remarkable for pretty women as 
Albany is for ugly ones, many of whom one may see sitting in the shops in passing along the 
street. 1 dined at a tavern kept by one ‘Nicolls at the sign of the White ‘Horse, where 1 had put 
up my horses, and in the afternoon ‘Dr. Moffatt, an old acquaintance and schoolfellow of mine, 
led me a course through the town he carried me to see one Feake, a painter, the most 
extraordinary genius ever 1 knew, for he does pictures tolerably well by the force of genius, 
having never had any teaching. 1 saw a large table of the Judgement of Hercules, copied by him 
from a frontispiece of the Earl of Shaftsbury’s which 1 thought very well done. This man has 
exactly the phiz of a painter, having a long pale face, sharp nose, large eyes,---with which he 
looked upon you steadfastly,--- long curled black hair, a delicate white hand, and long fingers. “ 


The last words about Robert Feke come from the city of Philadelphia where a John 


Smith wrote in his diary in June 1750, ”...We dined at Bror W, Logar’s, after dinner W. L. 
and | went to Fewke’s the painters and viewed several pieces and faces of his painting..,” 
It has been written that at this time, Feke became ill, and went to Bermuda where he 


had family, in order to regain his health. Perhaps it is this sickness which caused him to 
leave the two paintings shown earlier, unfinished. Whatever illness he had was fatal, as 


his death is generally assumed to have been in 1751 or 52. He never returned to America. 


Eleanor Cozzens Feke died July 6, 1806. 
She is buried in the Friends Cemetery in 


Newport. There is a mystery about the dates. 
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would make her 88. If the stone cutter was 
mistaken, the error was never corrected or 
perhaps, she did she not want her true age. 


to be known. Life hasn’t changed much. 
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Phila (Philadelphia Feke) 
Townsend, died in 1802 and is buried 


in the Friends Cemetery in Newport 


te ’ along with other Townsends. I can 
POA WDOWANS ID: 


find no specific record of her children 
a. died Lsoe but I can assume she had one and 

. possibly two daughters, as the names 
of some of her descendants were 
mentioned in a paper read before the 
Rhode Island Historical Society in 
1904. They were the Misses Ann T. 
Bullock and Rhoda P. Bullock of 
Providence, and Mrs. Frank A. Sayles 
of Pawtucket. All were alive at the 


time. 


Sarah (Feke) Thurston gave birth to one child, a daughter named Sarah who was born 
in 1768. Here I must speculate. John Thurston married for a second time in 1772. His 
second wife’s name was Abigail Robinson, and they had five children. As divorce was 
quite rare in the Colonial era and the Thurston’s were a highly religious family, with 
Gardiner Thurston being a prominent minister of the Baptist Church, Iam somewhat 
certain that his first wife, Sarah Feke, died either at childbirth, or shortly thereafter. The 
child being named Sarah might have been in memoriam. I can find no specific date of 
death for Sarah Feke, or place of burial. Mrs. Charles H. Merriman, currently of Provi- 
dence at the time, was mentioned in the same reading cited above as the lone descendant 
of Sarah (Feke) Thurston. 
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PETER COZZENS 1720 - 1810 


“Our son Peter was born March ye Sth. i720" 


There has not been a great deal written about Peter Cozzens, fifth child and third son 
of Leonard and Margaret. In one reference he is referred to as Capt. which tells me, like 
many who lived in Newport, that he took to the sea. There has been even less recorded 
about Phoebe Tailer, who married Peter. She was born August 26, 1723, in Little 
Compton and died in 1793 at age 70, Peter died February 2, 1810. These dates came from 
correspondence that Alexander Ross Piper had with other family members in the 1920's 
and 30’s when he was trying to assemble enough data to prepare one of his zig zag 
diagrams for the Cozzens family. 

Benjamin, the first son, was born in 1747. We can estimate the marriage of his parents 
to have taken place probably one or at most two years earlier. Benjamin married twice. 
Hannah Peckham, daughter of Isaac Peckham and Ruth Corey, born 1753 in Newport, 
died July 12, 1785, and Martha Congdon, born 1751 and died 1840. Benjamin died June 7, 
1825. These dates are confirmed as they are all listed in the Rhode Island Historical 
Cemetery Project Index. The grave sites for all three are in Newport, Benjamin and 
Martha in the Friends Cemetery, while Hannah is in the Common burial ground. 

Benjamin was a mariner. There is a reference of an event during the Revolutionary 
war in 1778. In order to build up a navy, the Colonial forces were buying ships. The 
“Pigot Galley” was purchased by the Government, to be used as a guard ship in 
Narragansett Bay. It arrived on Dec. 1, and Captain Jeremiah Clarke was given 
command with Benjamin Cozzens and Joseph Gardiner, lieutenants. 

At one point in the summer of 1779, the “General Sullivan”, a two masted, armed 
whale boat with probably twelve to sixteen oars, joined with Lt. Cozzens aboard the 
“Galley’s” barge and they were involved in a brief encounter with some unarmed fishing 
boats. The “Galley” a schooner-rigged ship with eight 12 pound cannons and two 18 
pounders was, at the time, docked at the wharf, unmanned, as the enlistment of the crew 
had expired, and they were awaiting a new compliment to be named. The barge would 
be a smaller, oared vessel carried on board, used to ferry men to attack and board the 


enemy. 
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The three fishing vessels were taken prisoner, and in the trial held the next month, 
Cozzens charged that the boats, owned by three men from Newport, were actually 
the property of and belonged to subjects of King George III. They were fishing, he 
claimed, with the intent of supplying British subjects and the military, and that there- 
fore, seizure was legitimate. However, after some deliberation, the jury found that only 
two men, on two of the boats, had signed a declaration of loyalty to the Crown, known 
as the British Association act, or the Test Act, at Newport, and Cozzens was ordered to 
return the third craft to it’s owner. 

The Test Act, passed by the Assembly in June, 1776, gave to the eighty-two members 
of the Assembly who suspected his neighbor, or any other citizen, of being loyal to the 
Crown, the right to demand of such citizen to take an oath of allegiance to the cause of 
the Colonies, or he could have his property confiscated, and be expelled from the 
colony. He was required to swear to the following: “I, the subscriber, do solemnly and 
sincerely declare, that I believe the War, Resistance, and Opposition, in which the United 
American Colonies are now engaged against the Fleets and Armies of Great Britain, is on the 
part of said Colonies, just and necessary; and that I will not directly, nor indirectly, afford 
assistance of any sort or kind whatever to the said Fleets and Armies during the continuance of 
the present war; but I will heartily assist in the defense of the United Colonies” 

Many prominent citizens, especially merchants or ship owners who had considerable 
amount of trading with England, were fearful of losing good standing and business 
with Britain if the Colonies should lose, so quite a few would not swear allegiance and 
were expelled. The action was swift. If a person refused to swear, the member of the 
Assembly who had brought the charges could enquire as to the reasons for such refusal, 
and if dissatisfied, he could direct the sheriff to make a search for arms and munitions, 
and even if none were found, the suspect could be arrested and expelled to a place 


outside of the town, and forbidden to return. 


William, born 1754, was the second son. They both were mariners, and I found a wonderful 
story of what life on the seas must have been like at the time. This comes from “History of the 
French Assault on American Shipping, 1793 - 1813. A History and Comprehensive Record of 
Merchant Marine Losses.” by Greg H. Williams, published in 2009. One of the incidents about 


a particular ship, I relate in it’s entirety. 
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“ Peyton Randolph,’ 135-ton brig, William Cozzens master. Built at Warren Rhode Island, in 1793. 
George Gibbs and Walter Channing, of Newport, owners. Homeport Newport. Departed Newport on 
December 16, under Captain Benjamin Cozzens for Paramaribo (Dutch Guiana at the time,) with fish, 
flour, pork, tobacco, rice, soap, and tin sheeting owned by Gibbs & Channing. Captain Cozzens’ son 
William was aboard, probably as mate. Stopped on the afternoon of January 20, 1799, by the French 
privateer ‘La Venus de Medici’ and Captain Cozzens and his papers were brought over to the privateer for 
examination. While this was going on the English lugger ‘Experiment’ appeared on the scene. The 
lugger’s captain fired at the privateer, the privateer fired back, but the French captain decided the odds were 
against him and surrendered. The brig and the privateer were taken to the river at Surinam, then the brig 
sailed off with an English prize crew. On the 23rd Captain Cozzens received a note from the British 
commander informing him that his brig had been sent to Martinique for trial but he was unable to get there 
in time to attend. The salvage award ordered by the Court of Vice Admiralty at St. Pierre was paid and the 
brig departed Martinique on March 9th under the command of Captain Cozzens’ son, William, and arrived 
at Surinam on April 25. Benjamin might have found passage home or may have rejoined his brig. In any 
case, William departed as master on June 15 for Newport with $880 worth of tea, $1,440 worth of 
Molasses, and $7,700 worth of sugar owned by Gibbs & Channing. On the afternoon of June 20 they 
sighted a schooner bearing down on them and attempted to elude the pursuer but found it was fruitless. 
The stranger hoisted the American flag and fired at the brig, and Captain Cozzens hove to. The schooner 
then lowered the the American flag, hoisted French colors, and came along-side. The stranger was Captain 
Lagan’s 14-gun French privateer ‘La Revanche”. The captain sent a boat over and the French sailors 
proceeded to rob the brig’s crew and plunder the stores and cargo. Everyone except Captain Cozzens and 
the cabin boy were taken off and a six-man prize crew was put aboard to take the brig to Pointe-a-Pitre 
(Guadeloupe). When they arrived on the 22nd, all the papers, accounts, and logbook were sent to Basse- 
Terre. Captain Cozzens was confined aboard as a prisoner for 24 hours. Vessel and cargo were condemned 
on July 7 at Basse-Terre because the brig had been to Martinique. On the 9th Captain Cozzens was permit- 
ted to board a Danish brig going to Basse-Terre so he could get a copy of the decree of condemnation. Other 
sailors from the brig may have gone as well. The first day out the Danish brig was seized by a British 
cruiser and taken to Tortola. From there, Captain Cozzens went to St. Thomas where he filed his protest 
Value of vessel $4,000, freight $2,250, cost of insurance paid before second capture $1,800. Net loss on 
voyage to Gibbs & Channing $2,194.” 
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I assume that the William, who was Master of the “Peyton Randolph” and Benjamin 
the Captain, were uncle and nephew. William who became the Captain, was the only 
son of Benjamin and his first wife, Hannah Peckham. Perhaps Benjamin and Hannah 
had other children but I find no records confirming this. There were no children with 
Martha Congdon. 

The Colonial Census of 1774 for Newport shows a Peter Cozzens with a household 
consisting of 7 white males over the age of 16, and 3 white females 16 or older, for a 
total of ten. Peter, his two sons, Benjamin and William, and Benjamin’s son William, 
account for four of the males. William, the elder, didn’t marry until 1776, so Phoebe 
and Hanna would have been the only females at the time. Three males and one female 


are unknown, but could be siblings of Peter and Phoebe. 


Peter’s son William married Anna Mowry in 1776. She was a member of an old 
distinguished family descended from Roger Mowry, who had emigrated from 
England to Boston in 1631, but had settled in Smithfield, (part of Providence,) Rhode 
Island. Roger, who was elected town constable, also ran a tavern which served as a 
meeting place for the local government, and the jail, but was also used for church on 
Sunday. Legend has it that the tavern was one of only five buildings in the town not 
burned by the Indians during the King Phillip’s War (1675-6). The structure was left 
unharmed because Roger Williams, founder of the Colony, who was friendly with the 
Indians, held his religious services there. 

William and Anna’s son was named William Feke Cozzens, born in 1778. Records 
show that he died in 1852, in Union Village, N. Y. William Feke married Elizabeth 
Taft, 1792 - 1865, and their daughter, Clarissa Mowry Cozzens, 1810 - 1886, married 
John Doyle, 1812 - 1847, and had a son named Peter Cozzens Doyle, 1842 - 1901, who 
became Brigadier-General Doyle, and was honored at his death by the N. Y. State 
Assembly which ordered the flags at all armories “to fly at half staff until retreat of 
the day of the funeral”. The honor was bestowed for over 40 years of meritorious 
service in the National Guard, as well as the U. S. Army. He had originally enlisted as 
a Private in Co.”B” 74th Regiment of the N.Y. National Guard, Nov. 12, 1856 at the 
age of 14. 
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William Feke Cozzens and his wife Elizabeth (Betsy), in addition to Clarissa, 
had 10 children, Earle, 1808 - 1875, who married Martha Rhodes; Lewis S., 1812 
-1870, married Nancy Maria Smith; George William, 1815- 1868, married Sarah 
McComber; Thaddeus Tefft, 1819 - 1854, married Gloanna Smith; John Henry, 
1820 - 1901, married Ann Seabury; Olive Ann, 1822 - 1889, married Charles H. 
Tefft; William Leonard, 1824 - ?, married (1) Juliette Rhodes and (2) Harriet King 
Moore; Mary Elizabeth, 1826 - ?, married Martin Bennett; Hannah, 1829 - ?, 
married a Mr. Hopkins; and finally, Frederick A., 1837 - ?,, married Sarah DeVoe. 

The resource from which I gathered these names may have been prepared prior 
to the time of death of the last four, which is why I have no death dates. I choose 
not to go further in listing the children of all the marriages mentioned above, 
hoping there is someone in the family who will take up this challenge after I am 
done telling my story. 

The Rhode Island Historical Cemetery Index does not show a grave site for 
either Peter or Phoebe. I will hazard a guess that they are buried in the Common 


burial ground in Newport. 
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Martha Congdon Cozzens Benjamin Cozzens 
1751 - 1840 1747 - 1825 
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While I was writing this monograph, I met, through the internet, James H. Tyler who 
is descended from Peter Cozzens. He has prepared a genealogical outline of his connect- 
ion which I will re-print here. If there are discrepancies between his outline, and what I 
have written, I strongly suggest that his is correct, and should supersede anything I may 


have put down. 


William (1754-1788) was the son of Peter (1720-1810) married Anna Mowry in 1776, It is in the 
pedigree of Grace Hawley Doyle on p. 144 of THE COMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN GENEALOGY that 
Mrs. Doyle states that William died at sea. 

Anna and sons Leonard (1781-1844) and William Feke (1788-1852) probably accompanied her brother 
William Mowry to Whipple City, Washington County, N.Y., later Union Village, in 1809 and still later 
Greenwich in 1867. William was invited by Job Whipple to join him in establishing a cotton mill on the 
bank of the Battenkill River. This would be prior to 1800. William Mowry married a daughter of Job 
Whipple and the two men went into business in 1804. The Battenkill River separates the Village and 
the Town of Greenwich on the north from the Town of Easton on the south. 

Burials found in the Dutch Reformed Church yard in N. Easton are: Anna Mowry Cozzens, d. 14 
Sept.1841, age 82; Leonard Cozzens, d. 17 Oct. 1841, age 62y, 3m, 18d; Hannah, wife of Leonard, d.5 
May, 1824. Leonard and William were probably farmers based on a reference in THEY WERE HERE 
TOO by Betsy Welling, to a land sale of farmlands bounded by farmlands of William and Leonard 
Cozzens in the Town of Easton, no date. Betsy Welling also mentions a daughter Anna of Leonard and 
Hannah. Nothing else is known. 

In the 1878 HISTORY OF WASHINGTON COUNTY, William Cozzens is listed as a fire warden in 
1819. The NYS Census for 1825 and 1835 lists William F. Cozzens in the Town of Easton. William 
Cozzens was appointed Postmaster in North Easton, 15 July, 1841 to 6 August 1845. In 1850 William was 
living in Union Village. William d. 13 August, 1852 in Union Village where he is buried along with 
wife Elizabeth, d. 26 July, 1865; son William L. Cozzens, b. 9 Aug. 1824, d. 6 May, 1897 and his wife 
Harriet K. Moore, b. 10 Oct., 1827, d. 8 Dec. 1811. William L. Cozzens was a Greenwich hardware 
merchant and in 1880 was elected a director of the Greenwich & Johnsonville Railroad. Juliette Rhodes, 
first wife of William L. Cozzens, d. 13 Nov. 1851, age 26, and is buried in Bethany Cemetery, Truthville, 
Town of Greenville, Washington County, N.Y. 

The will of Thadeus Cozzens [son of William Feke Cozzens and Betsy Tafft] d. 29 August 1854, in the 
Town of Whitehall, Washington County, N.Y. provides names and location of his siblings, wife and 
mother. They are: 

Mother: Betsy Cozzens, Greenwich 
Wife: Gloanna, Greenwich 
Brothers: Earl, Greenwich 
William L., Greenwich 
Frederick, Greenwich 
John H., Newport, R.I. 
George H., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
Sisters: Clarissa Jeffries, Buffalo 
Olive Tifft, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
Mary Bennett, Newport, R.I. 
Hanna Hopkins, New York City 
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Lewis S. Cozzens administered the will. Lewis was the third born and second son of William F. and 
Elizabeth [Betsy} Taft. Lewis was b. 1812 and d. 3 April 1870. His wife Nancy M. Smith was b. 1815, 
and d. 19 August, 1897. They are buried in the North Granville cemetery, North Granville, N.Y. 

Lewis was a Director of the Washington County Poorhouse, Town of Argyle, N.Y. in the 1850’s. He 
also farmed in the Town of Granville. In the 1860’s he was a miller in the Town of Whitehall. 
Children of Lewis S. and Nancy Cozzens are: Stephen, (1836 - ); William, (1838 - ); Nancy M. (1841 - ); 
Elizabeth, (1850 - ); and Catherine, ( 1852 - 20 Sept. 1887). 

Catherine, “Kate”, married James R. Tyler on 2 March, 1869. James was a Civil War Veteran of the 
93rd, NYVI [New York Volunteer Infantry]. James and Kate lived in North Granville, N.Y. adjacent to 
the cemetery where they are buried. When the cemetery needed additional land, James donated the 
land. 

James G. Tyler, b. 14 June, 1883 d. 17 May, 1955. , m. 22 April, 1903, in North Granville, N.Y., Edith 
Vogel, b. 9 April,1882, d. 10 July, 1966. James G. was the second son and third born of James R. and 
Kate. Whereas his father only moved once a distance of a quarter of a mile or less, James G. was a 
farmer with itchy feet. He lived in the Towns of Hampton, Hebron twice, Salem, three times, and 
White Creek, all in Washington County, N.Y., and Poultney, Vt. The White Creek farm was the last 
place he lived. James G. and Edith are buried in North Granville, N.Y. 

James Leslie Tyler was the first of five children of James G. and Edith Tyler. He was b. 9 August, 
1905, and d. 19 October, 1967. In Salem, N.Y. on 2 August, 1936, he m. Ruby K. Rasey, b. 5 June, 1905 
and d. 31 December, 1994. Leslie worked for many years for the Salem School District prior to his 
death. 

The only child of Leslie and Ruby is James H. Tyler. James [the recorder of this genealogy] is a retired 
civil engineer living in Dewey Beach, Del. He is married to Eleanor Meitch with two children and four 
grandchildren. 


I believe the various spellings of the name Taft (Tifft, Tefft,) are typical of the errors 
that can occur when reading old handwritten records. Col. Piper had considerable 
correspondence with Miss Grace Ellen Taft, Genealogist of the Taft family in the 1930’s 


confirming the connection between the Taft and Cozzens families. 
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JOSEPH COZZENS 1721 - 1764 


BENJAMIN COZZENS _ 1721 - 1802 


“Our two sons, Joseph and Benjamin, wher born Oct. ye 30th 1721” 


The twins, and their older brother Peter; older by barely a year, must have seemed 
more like triplets. I find it sad that I am unable to write about these children growing up. 
How they were educated, what they looked like, their activities, what interested them. I 
write a birth date, and then they are married and have children, and they die. There 
must be so much more about their lives, but in most cases, it can’t be found. 

In the case of Joseph, as for so many young boys born in Newport, the sea was what 
called. His older brother Robert, again only eight years separated them, was a mariner, 
and he followed another brother, Peter, also eventually attaining the title of Captain. 
When he was thirty in 1752, he wed Mary Casey, daughter of an illustrious Quaker 
family who were also related to the Coggeshalls, another highly respected family of 
Quakers. Mary was born February 1, 1720. 

Joseph and Mary had two sons. Joseph, Jr., b. August 20, 1754, and John, b., ca. 1756-7. 
I haven’t been able to find anything concerning John’s life, or date of death, but Joseph 
had a full life, and was the ancestor of several noted Cozzens of later generations. 

He married Mary Johnson in 1775, and they had two sons, Charles, and Matthew. 
Charles, b. 1779, married Elizabeth Spooner, also born 1779. They had eight children; 
Joseph, 28 May, 1804 - 7 October, 1855; Charles Spooner Cozzens, 24 March, 1807-?; 
Robert Cozzens, 24 May, 1809 - 9 November, 1856; Elizabeth Spooner Cozzens, 4 July, 
1812 -?; William Cozzens, ca. 1814 - ?; Walter L. Cozzens, 23 December, 1814 - ?; Mary B. 
Cozzens, 17 April, 1819 -?; Frances B. Cozzens, 9 November, 1821 -?; Charles, the father, 
died 14 January, 1852. ELizabeth, his wife, died 16 October, 1855. 

A record of New Englanders in Florida in the 1850 census, shows: “ Charles 
Cozzens,74, merchant, and wife Elizabeth, 72; Elizabeth, 38 school teacher; Frances, 30; 
John, 72, no occupation; Martha, wife of W.L.; Mary, 34, dau. of Charles; Robert, 40, no 
occupa- 
tion; W. L. (Walter L.), 36, mariner, s. of Charles, wife Martha and 1 dau.” I assume John 


was Charles’ uncle. Census birth dates were not always accurate. 


Robert's date of death is shown to be 1856, and I have a note that it occurred in 
Pensacola, Fla. This branch of the family must have moved there in the early 1800's. 

Matthew, the second son of Joseph and Mary (Casey), was born March 2, 1784. In 
1807, he married Anne Cole, who was born in 1782. I have learned that in his early life 
he was a hatter, but later turned to real estate. I find it strange that none of Leonard’s 
children or successive generations chose to continue what must have been a very 
successful tailoring business, but perhaps making hats comes close. They had three 
children; Eliza, William Cole, and Henry W. Cozzens. 

It is William Cole Cozzens, who was born August 16, 1811 in Newport that we 
address first. That he eventually became Governor of Rhode Island for a brief time, 
allows more of his personal history to become known. As a youth, he was educated at 
a private school started by Col. Levi Tower in Newport. Later he worked in a local dry 
goods store, eventually going into business for himself as W.C. Cozzens & Co. 

It was not long before the business became a success, and he became one of the leading 
merchants in the town. He ran for the office of Mayor and was elected in 1854. There 
was a cholera epidemic in 1857, and Cozzens gained great respect and admiration 
when he was able to impose the institution of strict sanitary regulations which were 
able to keep the death rate down, and avoid a more serious tragedy. 

He served several terms in the State Assembly, and was elected to the Senate and 
became it’s President in 1863. In March of that year, the Governor of the State resigned 
in order to take a seat in the national Senate, and Cozzens, as President of the State 
Senate, succeeded to the office of Governor for three months. He was defeated at the 
next general election held in May, but carried the title of Governor until his death in 
Newport, December 17, 1876. During his lifetime he was President of the Redmond 
Library, as well as President of the Rhode Island Union Bank, and a warden of the 
Zion (Protestant Episcopal) Church. One of his proudest achievements was in having 
the Railroad extended to Newport. The dry goods store, which was located at 72 
Thames St. was still doing business as late as 1891 as it was carried on the tax rolls for 
Newport in that year. William Cole’s residence was listed at 79 Thames. 

He was married to Martha Stanton Gould, and they had six children; James Gould, 
Henry Williams, Susan Gould, Hannah Gould, William Cole, Jr., and David Gould. 
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William Cole Cozzens, Sr., died, 17th of 
December, 1876, and he is buried in Newport's 
Island Cemetery., along with his wife, who died 
October 22, 1896. 

Of Matthew and Ann’s other children, Eliza, b. 
1809, married John Goff, of Newport; George, 
who I estimate to have been born in 1810-11, had 
three wives. The first, Mary Wanton Gould, b.1819 William Cole Cozzens 
d. 24 October 1850, 2nd, Susan Ann Hammett 1811 - 1876 
Gould, b. 1814, d. 1856; and Susan Buffum Taber, 
b. 1830, d. 1866. All three wives are listed as buried in Newport's Island Cemetery, 


while there is no location shown for George’s final resting place. 

Henry Williams Cozzens, born January 14, 1838, married Clarissa R. Stevens, 
who was born 1837. Of their three children, Henry Williams Cozzens, Jr., married 
Mary Bertha Wood, and August 19, 1903, they had a son named James Gould 
Cozzens, who would go on to become one of the foremost authors of the 20th 
century, and win a Pulitzer Prize for his endeavors. 

James Gould Cozzens died in Stuart, Florida, on August 9, 1978. He was 


cremated and the location of his ashes is unknown. 


A coupon which could be used for the purchase of goods worth 


forty cents, at W. C. Cozzens & Co. 1837 
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Joseph, the progenitor of this branch of the family died December 19, 1764, when the 
ship “Don Carlos “, of which he was Captain, sank off of Long Island, N. Y. during a fierce 
winter storm, and all aboard were lost, including Robert Cozzens, Joseph’s older brother, 
who was a member of the crew. It has been written that the ship’s ultimate destination 
was Charlestown, South Carolina. His Wife, Mary (Casey) Cozzens, died 19 February, 
1765. The Cemetery registry notes both these death dates, but has no location of a burial 


site for Mary. The information was taken from the Quaker Death Records. 


Benjamin, Joseph’s twin, took quite a different path of life. In January of 1747, he 
married Anne Brown. She was the daughter of George Brown, and it is almost certain 
that either her father or grandfather, both named George, and both lawyers, were 
members of the group that attacked the British Ship “Gaspee” as she was disabled, 
aground off Warwick, in 1772. It is also likely, that her father was the G. Brown who 
attended, and witnessed Leonard Cozzens’ second marriage to Sarah Wheatly, in 1758. 

Benjamin and Anne had fourteen children, eight of whom died either in infancy or at 
an early age. John, b. 28 Sept. 1747 was the first, then came Joseph, b. Oct. 25, 1748 (who 
died young); Ann, b. 12 Oct. 1749 (died an infant); Margaret, b. 4 Oct. 1752 (died at age 
five and a half); a second Joseph, b. 16 Aug. 1752 ( died at three months); William, 17 
Sept. 1753; Benjamin Jr., 21 Aug. 1754 (died an infant); a second Benjamin, b. 28 Nov. 
1755; a second John, b. 2 Dec. 1756; Elizabeth, b. 10 April, 1758 (died barely two years 
old); another son b. and d. in 1759; Charles, b. 6 Jan. 1761; a second Ann, b. Feb. 1, 1762; 


and lastly, another un-named son b. 9 May, 1764 who also died in infancy. 
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Margaret Cozzens Elisabeth (sic) Cozzens 


1752 - 1757 1758 - 1760 


5 years 7 months 14 days 2 years 6 months 27 days 


I have been unable to learn what Benjamin Cozzens did for a living. I believe it would 
be correct to assume that he was not a mariner. It is known that his father in law, George 
Brown, was a prominent lawyer who practiced in Providence and Pawtucket. On Anne’s 
tombstone is carved, “Mrs Anne Cozzens wife of Mr Benjamin Cozzens and daughter of George 
Brown Esq “. The term esquire being used for those permitted to plead cases before a 
justice. and to differentiate between accredited lawyers and those who merely carried out 
other legal tasks such as estates, wills, land or property purchases, etc. The fact that both 
Benjamin and Anne, and their infant children’s graves are all in Providence’s Old North 
Cemetery, would indicate that the family resided in Providence, not Newport, and 
perhaps Benjamin was employed by Anne’s father in some manner. It must be left to 
speculation. 

Anne died August 8, 1790, Benjamin died August 28, 1802. You should note the differ- 
ence in the quality and workmanship of their tombstones, as well as the two markers 
shown on the previous page Again, I speculate that all but Benjamin’s were provided by 
the Brown family, which I also feel accounts for her father being included in the 


inscription on Anne’s marker. 


Anne Brown Cozzens Benjamin Cozzens 


1727 - 1790 1722 - 1802 
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William, born in 1753, the first of Anne’s children to survive infancy, is shown to have 
married Mary Jener on July 17, 1774, in the Second Congregational Church, on the West 
Side of the River., in Providence. The church’s original name was to distinguish it from 
the congregation from which it had broken, over a disagreement. Joseph Snow, a 
carpenter who had helped to build the edifice, was named it’s original pastor, and he 
officiated at the wedding. It later became known as Beneficent Congregational Church. 
It is the same church in which Issachar Cozzens will marry Mary Daniel in 1778, more 
about this couple later. 

William and Mary had a son, Stephen, 
born 1778, died 1798. he is buried, along 
with his mother who died in 1831 and his 
father William, who died in 1801, in the 
North Burial Ground in Providence. I do 
not have any information about the lives 


of William or Stephen. 


The second son of Benjamin and Anne, who 
survived, was Benjamin Jr., born in 1755. He 
was married to Anne Wheaton, just before William Cozzens 
Christmas, December 22, 1782. 1753 - 1801 

Their first child , Elizabeth, born 14 February 


1785, lived to be one hundred years and five months old; she never married. Levi, born 
on February 7, 1787, was married to Pamela Hovey. At some point they moved to Utica, 
N. Y. where they raised a large family. Mary Ann Cozzens, b. ca. 1811; Julia R. b. ca. 1815, 
Cornelia Frances, b. 1815; Henry Hovey Cozzens, b. 1819; Charles Levi Cozzens, b. 1831; 
Edward W. Cozzens, b. 1836; and Elizabeth, b. 1824. There were numerous marriages and 
offspring from this group, but I hope you will forgive my not pursuing further at this 
time. 

I was interested to learn, however, from an excerpt from ” Personal Memoirs of a 
Residence of Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes of the American Frontier”, by Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft, that Levi was a tavern keeper. “...The box of shells was left at the tavern of 
Mr. Levi Cozzens, in Utica, where they remained for two years waiting for someone to claim 


them; ...” Pamela died in 1858, Levi in 1873. I assume they are buried in Utica. 
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I have tried to avoid delving too deeply into the generations that followed what I 
consider the “Colonial Cozzens”, but sometimes information has come to my attention 
that I feel the family should learn about. Two of Levi and Pamela (Hovey) Cozzens 
descendants perished in the Civil War (1861 - 1865), and should be recognized. 

Henry Hovey Cozzens, and his son John S., by Charlotte Bradley Marvin who he 
married April 22, 1840 in Watertown N. Y. were both enlisted in the 21st Battery, known 
as the 21st New York Independent Battery, which had been raised in Oswego County, 
N.Y. in September, 1862. They were sent with an expedition to New Orleans about mid 
December, arriving in January of the next year. Henry Hovey Cozzens was a second 
Lieutenant, John an enlisted man. The unit remained in the south and participated in 
many encounters there. 

On February 28, 1864, John was captured by guerrillas, and sent to the infamous 
Confederate prison at Andersonville, Georgia, where he died in June of 1864. 
Andersonville Prison during a little more than a year in which it was used, held a total of 


over 40,000 prisoners, nearly 30 per cent died in captivity. 
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Andersonville Confederate Prison 1864 


Lieutenant Henry H. Cozzens died in New York, February 18, 1864, though no details 
about his death are recorded. Of the 212 men who were with the 21st Battery in the War, 
only 149 returned. 
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The next child of Benjamin and Anne (Wheaton) Cozzens, born September 19, 1789 
was a daughter named Anne. She was married in Attleboro, Mass. on November 16, 
1812 to Crawford Titus, 1789 - 1833. They were married by the Rev. Mr. John Wilder, a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, 1784. He was ordained minister of the Congregational 
Church of Attleboro in 1790, and served there until 1822. Anne and Crawford were 
listed as residents of Attleboro, but whether they continued to live there is uncertain. 
Anne died in 1868, outliving her husband by thirty five years. They are both buried in 
Providence’s North Burial Ground, and there seems to be no record of any children. 

On June 3, 1791, Benjamin W. Cozzens was born in Providence. He was a graduate 
of Brown University, 1811, (Full disclosure, my alma mater), and is credited with 
having composed sacred music. The only reference I find of this achievement is a 
hymn called “China” with words by Dr. Isaac Watts. Watts was a noted English writer 
of hymns, over 750 are known. Iam guessing that the music by Cozzens was 
composed during his college years, as there seems to be no additional listing of works 
by him. Benjamin (1791) was married twice. His first wife was Sarah M. Wheaton, 
who he wed May 7, 1816. I believe she was a niece of her mother in law. 

In 1809, Benjamin Cozzens leased a building in Glocester, R. I. which had been built 
by Timothy Wilmarth. It is noted in historical records of the town to be the location of 
Benjamin Cozzens Hattery. I am once again guessing that this Benjamin Cozzens was 
the father of Benjamin (1791), as the younger was still in college. It is also to be hoped 
that Benjamin sold hats, but did not make them. The making of hats at this period was 
a very dangerous occupation, as mercury was used in the curing of some pelts and the 

making of hats. The origin of “mad as a Hatter.” 

In any event, the store continued to operate under the Cozzens name for ten years 
and was then sold to Ann Evans. It is claimed this is the oldest continuously operating 


general store in America, as it is still open today as the Brown and Hopkins Store. 


Brown & Hopkins General Store 
Glocester, Rhode Island, ca. 1939, 
at one time 1809 - 1819, Benjamin 


Cozzens’ Hattery. 
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Tragically, Sarah Wheaton Cozzens died in November of the year she was married to 
Benjamin. She is buried in the Old North Burial Ground, Providence. Benjamin may 
have worked for a time with his father, but at some point he became interested in the 
manufacture of fabrics. The area around Providence was known for it’s woolen mills 
at the time, but Benjamin turned to cotton textiles instead. During this time he was 
married again, to Mary Sophia Dexter, 1803 - 1866, the daughter of Samuel Dexter of 
Providence. They were wed Nov. 20, 1827 in Providence, and a daughter, Anne Wheaton 
Cozzens was born the next year. Anne would marry Abraham Payne, and they would 
have four children. 

A son named Samuel Dexter Cozzens was born to Mary Sophia in October of 1832, 
after a previous son of the same name had died within a year of his birth in 1830. 
Another son named Benjamin ( couldn’t they think of other names to use ) would be 
born in 1836, but he died in 1843, aged seven. The two youngsters who died are buried 
in Providence’s Swan Point Cemetery. 

Benjamin (1791) was the owner of the Crompton Cotton Mills of Providence in the 
1840’s, but at some point, perhaps at the urging of his grandfather, and/or Father in 
Law, Benjamin left manufacturing and became a lawyer, practicing first in New York, 
and later in Pawtucket and Providence . 

Benjamin, the senior of this clan, and Anne (Wheaton) Cozzens, had twin sons, Brown 
Cozzens, and Charles Wheaton Cozzens, born 7 September 1794 in Providence. In 1816, 
Brown was wed to Charlotte Whittemore of Attleboro, and a son, William Wheaton 
Cozzens was born on August 15, 1817. At some point, the marriage between Brown and 
Charlotte was ended, and Brown moved to Mississippi. I have notes of his marriage at 
Richmond Hill, near Natchez, in Adams County Miss. in April of 1828, to Eliza H. 
Martin, a native of Louisiana. There are three children of this union; Henry Brown 
Cozzens, born in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1830, died in 1877 on a plantation in 
Mississippi where he lived and is buried, and two daughters, Frances, b. ca. 1838, and 
Laura 1840-1924. In Mississippi, Brown Cozzens apparently was the owner of a large 
sawmill complex in Natchez. There are records of insurance policies he held on the lives 
of six slaves who were employed at the mill, and a historic excavation of the site carried 
out in 1999 show the mill to have been in operation between 1841 and 1870. Brown 
Cozens died in 1875 at Natchez, Eliza died of Yellow Fever, in 1853. They are both 
buried in the City Cemetery in Natchez. 
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There is a sad final note to this twig of the family tree. A record from the Sheriff’s office in 
Winona, Mississippi, dated January 2, 1861 is addressed to Miss F. J. Cozzens (Frances ?) 
at Natchez. Apparently the Sheriff was unable to collect the taxes owed on the property 
from the occupants. He notes that the fences were in poor condition, and cows had eaten 
the crops. He asks that she set a price for the land and he will try to sell it for her in order 


to pay the taxes, and he will send her the tax receipts. 


Charles Wheaton Cozzens, Brown’s twin brother, married Eliza W. Mason, and they 
had three children; Mary, 1827-1828 (died an infant); Benjamin, 1828-1829 (died an 
infant); Edmund, b ca.. 1835. I have no further information about Edmund except that 
he married someone named Martha ?, and a daughter named Fannie was born in 1868. 
Charles is known to have lived in St. Louis for a time, and how he arrived there is 
another story. 

In the winter of 1848, Gold was discovered at Sutter’s Mill in California, and the Gold 
rush was on. I quote from an article in the Newport Mercury of May 20, 1882, signed by 
CLS: 

“The late Capt. Charles Cozzens, James R. Newton and the writer were one evening 
conversing upon the subject, when one of the number proposed something like this, ‘I 
believe a company could be raised in Newport to buy and fit out a vessel for an expedit- 
ion; suppose we try the experiment.’ The proposition was agreed to and a notice calling 
for a meeting was inserted in the newspapers for conference upon the subject. The 
meeting was held in the sail-loft, on Devon’s (now Commercial) wharf, occupied by 
the late Benjamin Freeborn, which was largely attended, and great enthusiasm 
prevailed. - The meeting was organized by the election of a president, secretary and 
treasurer. Several meetings were held and action was taken, and in the Newport 
Mercury of January 6, 1849, the following notice appeared: ’ Ho for the land of Gold. * -- 
We understand the whaling ship Audley Clarke has been purchased by a company in 
this town for an expedition to California.” 

The ship was repaired, refitted and supplied with a large quantity of provisions and 
everything necessary for a long voyage, and in the afternoon of February 15, 1849, 
under the command of Capt. Ayrault Wanton Dennis, her sails were set, her bows 
pointing seaward, she commenced her journey to the far off ‘Golden Gate’ with the 


following persons on board.” 
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There follows a list of the names of the 70 passengers which included Benjamin 
Cozzens, Charles’ older brother. 

The writer resumes, “... The officers of the company were as follows: President, 
William A. Coggeshall; Treasurer, Aaron F. Dyer; Secretary, George W. Langley; 
Directors, William A. Coggeshall, George Vaughn, Isaiah Croker, Charles Cozzens, 
Levi Johnson, Ayrault W. Dennis, James Demarest. 

The officers of the ship were, Captain, Ayrault W. Dennis,; First Mate, Chas. 
Cozzens; Second Mate, George B .Slocum; Cooks and Stewards, William W. Morris, 
Oliver Hazard, Benjamin Malbone, William H. Gardiner. The ship was owned by the 
company and was held in trust by Edward F. Newton and Benjamin Finch, for their 
benefit. 

The Newport Mercury of May 26, 1849, says: We are informed that letters were 
received yesterday from the California adventurers from this place. The ship arrived 
at St.Antonio, one of the Cape de Verde Islands, in 39 days from this port, and after 
procuring refreshments and stopping a small leak, had sailed for her destination. 
They were all well. The ship proceeded on her voyage, doubled Cape Horn, sighted 
Juan Fernandez and the mountains of Chili (sic), and dropped anchor in San Francisco 


Bay, September 1, 1849, 198 days from this port. ” 


San Francisco Bay 1849 


Though lengthy, not all the voyages to the gold were as arduous. Here is the tale of 
another vessel, the Edward Everett, which sailed from Boston in January of 1849 with a 


crew of 18 and 152 passengers. 
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“ The Bostonians aboard the Edward Everett, still clinging to their Bibles and 
New England civilization, probably lived more comfortably than anyone else on 
the Cape Horn run. The organizers provisioned the ship with a dispensary, a board 
of health, a police force, and a weekly paper. They also thought of food and while 
men in other companies lived on salt pork and salt beef, the men of the Everett 
enjoyed such delicacies as cheese, potpie, apple sauce and plum pudding. They 
snacked between meals from a barrel of hardtack. To remind themselves of home 
the Boston men attached familiar names to the corridors between decks: Beacon 
Street, Ann Street, Riggers Row and North End. They educated each other in 
weekly lectures on geology and other scientific subjects. Two ministers took turns 
preaching on Sundays. On holidays and other special occasions, the company 
enjoyed concerts by its own orchestra of four violins, four flutes and several 
guitars.” * 

Neither Charles nor Benjamin Cozzens struck it rich in California. Benjamin 
somehow managed to return to Rhode Island where he was listed as a teacher in the 
Providence Public School System in 1862. Although there are several conflicting 
reports, I believe he returned to live in New York where he died in 1865. He and his 
wife Anne (Wheaton) are buried in Providence’s North Burial Ground. 

Charles, decided to return to New England overland, and for a time he lived in St. 
Louis, but later moved to Ohio, where he died of Cholera in 1852. It is not known if 
his wife ever joined him. 

The next child, the result of the union between Benjamin and Anne Brown, was 
Mary Cozzens, born 26 June, 1798. She was married to Sanford Durfee, 1800-1880, and 
their daughter, Sarah Crawford Durfee was born 20 January, 1838 and died 15 July 
1905. Twins, Benjamin Durfee and Sanford Durfee,Jr. born in 1844 both died in 
infancy, and are buried in the North Burial Ground of Providence as are their parents. 

Anne Brown Cozzens was still bearing children. John, the ninth child was born in 
1756 and died in 1822. He apparently had a son, John, Jr. b. 1788 d. 1859, but I have 
been unable to find the name of his wife, or if he had other children. 

Elizabeth was the next to be born, but she lived a short life, 1758-1760., an un-named 
child was born and died in 1759, Charles, b. 1761, and Anne b. 1762, I have no 


information on, and finally another un-named son born and died 1764. 


* from Gold Dust, by Donald Dale Jackson, Alfred Knopf, 1980 
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This particular branch of the family is enormous, and I apologize for errors and 
omissions I am sure I have made. I also have avoided extending the tree too far, as I feel 
I must devote this to the earlier generations, and leave it to someone else to carry the 
research further. There are hundreds of wonderful stories that could be told, and should 
be told, so I beg someone in the family to take up the challenge and bring these stories 


and these Cozzens cousins to light. 


THAMES STREET NEWPORT, R. I. 
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DEBORAH COZZENS 1724 - 1803 


“Our second dauter Deborah was born ye 17th March, in year 1724” 


If you accept the astrological characteristics of a person, Deborah, a Pisces, was: 
Imaginative and sensitive; Compassionate and kind; Selfless and unworldly; 
Intuitive and sympathetic. But on the dark side as well: Escapist and idealistic; 
Secretive and vague; Weak willed and easily led. How I wish I could have known 
her, to see if the story of her life truly coalesces with her astrological profile. 

We know little of her early life, except to assume she grew up as most colonial 
children did. Educated at home by her mother, taught the usual things a mother 
would impart to her daughter; cooking, sewing, some herbalism and basic 
homeopathic remedies, perhaps drawing and penmanship, and of course, the abc’s. 

She would have played more with her brothers than with her only sister who was 
six years older, and belonging to a fairly well to do family, was able to meet and be 
treated cordially by other members of Newport's gentry. 

On August 21, 1754, in Providence, at the age of thirty, Deborah gave birth to a son 
she named Issachar Pollock after the father, and it is at this point that the story of her 
life relies on family lore and assumptions, rather then documented fact. 

Col. Piper, in his quest to establish the ancestral lines of the Cozzens family, had 
considerable correspondence with many family members, trying to determine the true 
parents of Issachar. The following, from a letter written by Miss C. Ethel Cozzens of 
Newport dated June 18, 1931 states, “ We had always heard that Issachar was the son of 
Deborah. As the tale was told, Deborah was secretly married to Issachar Pollock and that he 
left on a trip to the West Indies, was taken ill there and did not return for some years. On his 
return the marriage was made public but he never acknowledged his son. The boy Issachar was 
brought up in his grandfather's house.” 

On September 25, 1936, Col. Piper wrote to Miss Grace Ellen Taft, the Genealogist 
of the Taft Family, as follows, “ Harmon Cozzens of Colorado Springs for years followed up 
a search of the Cozzens family, and made every effort to locate Issachar Cozzens as other than 


the son of Issachar Pollock and Deborah Cozzens. There is a story which comes from an 
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old maid in the family who was not on pleasant terms with the other members that Issachar 
Pollock refused to acknowledge Deborah’s son as his son. Evidently Leonard Cozzens, the 
father of Deborah, did not side with Pollock in this controversy and I am satisfied that Leonard 

Cozzens adopted little Issachar as his son.” 

I do not believe that little Issachar was adopted by Leonard as his son. Col. Piper 
sought information from the Quakers, and various Historical Societies as well as 
family bibles, and was unable to establish this as fact. I do believe that Deborah and 
her son returned to live with her family in Newport, and that young Issachar was 
always referred to as Issachar Cozzens, and was considered Leonard’s grandson. 

Leonard’s last will and testament allocated a sum to a grandson in the same 
section as Deborah was mentioned. However, the particular details of this section of 
the document were badly damaged when Newport’s Official Papers were taken by the 

British when they evacuated, and, as previously written, were on a ship that sank in 

New York’s East River. Many of the water-logged documents, though recovered and 

returned to Newport, were badly damaged, and copies were never found. In the will, 

in the section where he bequeaths amounts to his children, he begins with an entry for 

Eleanor Feake, and then the following: 

Item I give and Bequeath to my Daughter Deborah Cozzens ----------------------------- 
hundred pounds old Tenor of ye Colony of Rhode Island ------------------------------- 
in Dollars to be paid her within --------------------------------- nn nnn nn nn nn nnn nnn nn nnn 
Executrix 


Item I give and bequeath to my Grand ---------------------------- nnn nn nn nnn nn nnnn nnn nn nnnnnn 


Who was Issachar Pollock? I have spent considerable time and energy in trying to 
obtain as complete a picture of Issachar, as I can, however he is an elusive character. 
He is well documented as being a member of one of the Jewish merchant families who 
came to Newport from New York in the 1740’s and 50’s to seek better business 
opportunities. They were very involved in the triangle trade described earlier, as well 
as in general trading between New England and the islands of the Caribbean. They 
were mostly from Portugal and Spain, members of the Sephardic and Ashkenazi sects, 
and were seeking religious freedom and escape from the Spanish Inquisition, which 


was still a threat even though mainly a product of the 1500’s. 
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Though the colony was founded by Roger Williams with the promise of religious 
freedom for all, this was not always the case. Aaron Lopez, who was to become one of 
the wealthiest and most prominent Jewish merchants of Newport, in 1761 applied to 
the Courts of Rhode Island for citizenship. Even though the law at the time provided 
for awarding citizenship to any one who had been a resident of the colony for seven 
years, and Lopez met that requirement, his application was denied. After a number of 
appeals, finally to the Superior Court, the denial was upheld with the justification being 
that a 1663 law in Rhode Island stated that only Christians could become citizens. 
Lopez moved to Massachusetts, for a short period, where he was granted citizenship in 
that colony, and then returned to Rhode Island. 

It is well documented that Issachar was a member of one of the prominent Jewish 
merchant families of Newport and Providence of the 1740’s and 50’s. He is listed 
frequently in the papers of Aaron Lopez and other merchants as a partner in 
transactions. Lopez’s papers, now in the collection of the John Carter Brown Library at 
Brown University, contain a complete list of transactions between Lopez and Issachar 
Pollock, dated 1760 - 1767. 

In 1761 he was one of the nine founders of a Jewish Social club in Newport. The 
membership, which was limited to those nine, met every Wednesday evening during 
the winter months. Each member was allowed to bring only one guest at a time. From 
5 ‘til 8, they “diverted at cards”, dinner was served at eight. 

I have found records of transactions by Issachar Pollock both in New York and 
Rhode Island. On April 23rd, 1747, Issachar Pollock imported 11 H hds (hogsheads) 
rum from Rhode Island in the sloop, Sarah Ester. In October of the same year he im- 
ported 16 casks rum, 1221 gals. and 2 cases cacao from Rhode Island in sloop Margaret, 
paying a duty of £11. In 1753, Issachar Pollock was in business in Newport according 
to a scrapbook in the Newport Historical Society. 

In the papers of Henry Laurens, of Charleston, South Carolina is the entry: “In the 
beginning of February last, your Favors of 30th November 1768 and October 1769 have been 
delivered to me by Mr. Polock (sic)’ A note describes Polock as: Mr. Polock may have 
arrived in the sloop Hope, William Tanner [captain], from Rhode Island on Feb 2. 

This must have been Issachar Polock who sailed on May 5 for Rhode Island in the 
sloop CharlesTown, Joseph Durfee. 
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Often, vessels owned by Newport merchants would be captured by British or French 
privateers on the high seas. The merchants shared the risks of these voyages by provid- 
ing insurance for each other. Eighteen assurers, including Issachar Pollock, insured a 
voyage by Christopher Champlin in January of 1759. 

Issachar Pollock became the Scarlet Pimpernel for me: 

“ They seek him here 
They seek him there 
Those Frenchies seek him everywhere. 
Is he in heaven or is he in hell? 
That damned elusive Pimpernel.” 

I began to develop a theory, which I beg you to allow me to put before you. 

Deborah Cozzens and Issachar Pollock were never married. Issachar Pollock was 
already married, and had a wife and at least one son in New York at the time Deborah 
was supposed to have secretly married him. There is a listing in the American 
Genealogical - Biographical Index of an Issachar Pollock born in 1750 in New York, 
Vol.138, page 216. I believe this to be the son of Issachar Pollock of Providence and 
Newport. 

There is another incident I discovered which also lends credence to this theory. Ezra 
Stiles, later to be President of Yale, was the pastor of the Second Congregational Church 
of Newport from 1755 until 1777. During this time he became interested in Jewish 
Theology, and taught himself Hebrew, learning it one letter at a time. He had 
considerable contact with the Jewish community of the town, He kept a diary, and the 
entry of August 4th, 1770 contains the following: “ There is a young Jewess in Town, born 
here, one miss Pollock, phaps 15, that with other young Misses attended a Writing School for two 
years past where the Master often gave religious advice and exhort to the children; by which she 
became so affected that she often said she wished she & her Family were Christians. This at 
length alarmed her Friends & they kept her at home. She heard Mr. Whitefield [Rev. George W. 
of New York] to day, and greatly admired his preaching the Gospel of Christ.” 

Several months afterwards we hear of her again, together with another 
coreligionist, who appears to have been interested in kindred subjects, and who 
desired nothing better in life than to court Miss Pollock and to accept Christ. “ Mr. 
(--------- ) a Jew came to my study this Evening to converse on the New Testament.... After he was 


gone I was told, that he is courting Miss Pollock a young Jewess much inclined to Christianity & 


who has expressed her Wishes that her Mother & family would become Christian. That they had 
both got an English New Testament & read it privately together; & were surprised in the Fact by 
her Friends, who were highly displeased.” The young lady here referred to was, most 
likely, the daughter of Issachar Pollock, or of Pollock Jr., mentioned in a list of Jews in 
Newport in 1760, still extant among Dr. Stiles’ papers.* 

At the time of the Revolutionary War, most of the Jewish merchants, who had 
considerable business with England, left Rhode Island and New England, as they feared 
if the colonies lost the war, they would suffer a tremendous financial loss. In addition, 
the colony demanded, as noted before, an oath of loyalty to the Colonial Cause, or you 
could have your property seized, and you would be expelled. The Jewish merchants 
resettled mostly in New York, and in several southern states, as well as some islands in 
the Caribbean. If you go to Harbour Island in the Bahamas today, you will be surprised 
to see the number of houses constructed in the style of New England Salt Boxes, left over 
from the immigration of those loyal to the English Crown. Issachar returned to New 
York, his signature appears on an oath of loyalty to King George III drawn in Queen’s 
County (New York) 21st October 1776. 

And finally, in a typewritten letter dated 30th Nov. 1936 from Grace Taft to Col. Piper, 
there is an ink notation after the name Issachar Pollock: “ Lost at sea a seafaring man 
“ There is no date connected to this drowning, but as Pollock often took sea voyages in 
connection with business, it is certainly possible. I would have to guess that it would 
have occurred sometime in the 1780’s. The evidence I have of an Issachar Pollock 
transacting business in New York in the 1780;s and 90’s are probably referring to what I 
believe is his son, born in 1750. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce met on Jan. 4th, 1780 to rule on an application 

of Issachar Polock (sic) to have a rehearing on a dispute settled by last month’s 
committee. On July 27, 1790. Issachar Pollock was sued by Robert and Peter Bruce. 
On November 4th and 24th, Issachar Pollock was sued by John and Nicholas Roosevelt. 
And, most ironic of all, in 1795 and 96, Issachar Pollock sued Isaac Cozzens, and on June 
23, 1796 obtained a judgement against said Isaac Cozzens, the amount not stated. These 
last items were found in records of the Mayor’s Court Minutes. N.Y. 

The 1790 Federal Census of New York City and County, Dock Ward, lists Issachar 
Pollock as head of a household of five. 


“Ezra Stiles and the Jews, from his Literary Diary concerning Jews and Judaism with 
critical and explanatory notes by George Alexander Kohut, New York, 1902 
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I have no doubt that Issachar Pollock was the father of a son by Deborah Cozzens that she 
named Issachar. The story that they were secretly married in 1752 was probably made up in an 
attempt to bring some legitimacy to the birth. Col. Piper spent many hours and wrote many 
letters trying to prove that young Issachar was adopted by his Grandfather, and therefore 
entitled to the name Cozzens. He was unable to prove this. 

My theory, and I confess it is only that, is Deborah, well into her twenties and unmarried, 
perhaps endowed with some or all of the astrological attributes mentioned earlier, was seduced 
by Issachar Pollock, and not suspecting that he was already married, moved into his rooms in 
Providence, fully expecting to become his wife and mother of his child. When Issachar, Sr. was 
confronted after an extended absence from Rhode Island, by a son, he realized the problems, 
including expulsion from the Colony, not to mention his religious family, he ran, leaving 
Deborah to fend for herself. Leonard and Margaret took their daughter and her child back into 
their home, and he was raised as their Grandchild, and automatically, assumed the name 
Cozzens. Perhaps they manufactured the story of marriage and added divorce, but I am sure 
their Newport friends and associates were more likely to accept their story, then anything 
Pollock might have said. And if Issachar Pollock did indeed die at sea, Deborah and the child 


would perhaps have normally reassumed her maiden name. 


Deborah died April, 28, 1803 at the age of 79. She 
never remarried, and apparently spent her life living 
with one or another of her siblings. Her name is etched 
on the stone of Elizabeth (Tillinghast) Cozzens, her 
sister in law, widow of Matthew, her younger brother, 
in Providence’s North Burial Ground. This is most 
likely in memoriam, and her actual grave site is not 
known. Young Issachar Cozzens grew up to become an 
extraordinary person. Revolutionary participant, and, 
with two wives, father of thirteen equally extraordinary 


children. He deserves a chapter of his own. 


A word about the various spellings of Pollock. As most early records were kept by hand, and accurate 
spelling was not a practice among most scribes, the name Issachar becomes the important mark of 
identification. I firmly believe that an Issachar Pollock, and an Issachar Polock, are one and the same 
person. Issachar was not that common a name. The various spellings were copied from early hand 
written records. 
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ISSACHAR COZZENS 1754 - 1840 


The most important time of Issachar Cozzens’s extraordinary life takes place 
during the War for Independence, the Revolutionary War, 1775 - 1783, and it is that 
period which I would like to explore first. An early incident of colonial resistance to 
British authority was described by Mrs. Catherine R. Williams, a native of Providence, 
R.1., in her, “Biography of Revolutionary Heroes”, 1839. Her words are descriptive of 


the period, and I chose to reproduce them here. 


“ Early in the month of June, 1775, there was a very serious disturbance in the 
town of Newport. A vast assemblage of the inhabitants of the town collected in 
consequence of a report that a quantity of flour was to be shipped to Halifax, to 
victual the British fleet. The flour was procured by George Doane, a very warm 
partisan of the government. It was at the time the squadron, under the command of 
Wallace, lay off the harbor, and that doubtless was the intention. 

“ The people collected around the granary in great numbers, and seeing a large 
number of drays collected to carry it to Doane’s store, which was on the point; it 
was found impossible, however, to carry it, as the excited populace knocked it off as 
fast as they could load it, staving in the heads of barrels. Finally, they succeeded in 
stopping it. Three companies had just been raised in Newport to send to Roxbury, 
viz. Captain’s Topham’s, Tew’s, and Flagg’s. Two of these had marched on, but 
Capt. Tew’s had not yet gone; and they turned out to aid the people, and proceeded 
to the Point, to the residence of George Doane. One Jabez Champlin was the High 
Sheriff of the county of Newport, and he very prudently begged the military to 
keep back in the lanes running east and west, unless they should be called for, so 
that the marines, who were already landed to carry off the flour, might not see them, 
and blood be shed; and if they appeared in front, they would immediately be shot. 
The marines were stationed on the wharf and in the yard of Doane’s house, and the 
High Sheriff rode up to Doane’s steps and commenced a parley with him, and after 
some earnest and passionate conversation, Doane told him he was willing to 
deliver up the flour into the hands of any suitable gentleman in town. Upon this, 
out steps Wallace on the steps with his sword drawn, and flourishing it round 
several times over the Sheriff’s head, and then pointing it up in the air, exclaimed, 

‘I defy the town.’ Among others who were very wroth on the occasion, was one 
Capt. John Grimes, the same who afterwards commanded a galley out of Newport, 
and subsequently, one of 26 guns, out of Boston, called the Minerva. His house was 
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close by, and he ran home in great haste, and brought out his gun, and powder horn, 
and bullets, to shoot Wallace; but the people near him prevented, and carried the 
day without a resort to arms; The British gave up the Point, and the flour was 
carried into the granary and replaced, and a military guard set over it, until such 
times as they could get it off. It was then carried to Roxbury to our army, under a 
strong military guard. The man who commanded that guard is now living, Issachar 
Cozzens, by name; recently he was living with his son at West Point. The flour was 
in reality the property of Doane, he having purchased it previously, on purpose to 
send to Halifax. He was a violent tory, and went off; his property was afterwards 
confiscated.” 


Frederick Swartwout Cozzens, Issachar’s grandson, in his autobiographic sketch, 
part of his “Sayings Wise and Unwise”, has the following to say about Issachar’s 
military career: “ My grandfather had a touch of this fighting quality; so when the 
War of the Revolution broke out, he took up arms on the 1st of April, 1775, under 
Captain Pew of Newport, [ a mis-spelling, it was Captain William Tew} in the regiment 
of Colonel Spencer of Seconnet, under Gen. Nathaniel Green, [| should be spelled 
Greene } Brigadier of the Rhode Island troops, and marched from Bristol Ferry to 
Jamaica Plains, in Massachusetts. A picket-guard, of which he was one, was 
stationed at Dorchester Heights the night before the battle of Breed’s or Bunker’s Hill. 
On that never-to-be forgotten morning, by orators, poets, or politicians, the celebrated 
17th of June, 1776, his company rejoined the regiment, and marched around the beach 
to reinforce their friends on the hill, whom they saw engaged with the enemy.” 


In 1852, Issachar Cozzens Jr., along with his brothers Frederick Smith and William 
Brown, and sister Ellen, the surviving heirs of Issachar Sr. at the time, filed a claim for 
benefits provided those who had rendered services during the War of Independence, 
by an act of Congress passed June 7, 1832. Accompanying this claim was a hand- 
written statement which Issachar Sr. had dictated and signed. Issachar, Jr. related the 
content of this statement in a letter to his son, which I reproduce here as written: 


(to Frederick Smith Cozzens, son of Issachar Cozzens,Jr. ) ...your dear old 
grandfather was in this battle he was apointed one of the Spies and Gides on the 
island with his old comrad Sam Bufham whom I saw at Newport as late as 1824 my 
fathers account of it was _ that is of the battle was this that the American troops 
went down from howlands Ferry as close to Newport as to see them and feel them 
with their Pushangers a Pushanger is a very long Gun say 12 or 13 feet long but the 
British was cuming out of Newport in ‘Sollet’ [solid] Collum so the force that father 
was with had to tern back they got behind a stone wall and when the Enemy came up 
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so as they could see their Eyes the word was given to fire by an old stuttering man by 
the application of Decan Lillibridge wo said ‘fo-fo-fo ire concern it why don’t you 

fire’ this brought the British and Hessians all up to a holt for they were almost all 
Hessians the Americans then jumped the stone wall and took many prisoners made a 
retreat without losing a man and got behind another [stone wall]in the rear and 
towards the ferry my father said they had a great deal of bother with them confound 
them Hessians they could not speak or understand a word they said nor we them ‘dad 
rot em’ they were so ignorent they thort, for they had been told we ware Saveges ‘said 
the old man’ well we carried of all the wounded and all the straglers we could ketch 
and put them in the boats and had to row them acrost the ferry. that is the prisoners we 
had taken ina little while the British rallied but they acted as if they was afraid of all 
the stone walls after that reception at the first. ...My father had to row all most that 
night to get those stupid dumb Hessens over and he said he was tired enough All this 


time they crying Yankes and mourning about their fate and wounds.” 


Returning to Frederick Swartwout Cozzens biographic sketch referring to Issachar: 


“He afterwards served as one of the lifeguard to General Charles Lee. [General Lee 
was a British soldier who became a citizen of Virginia, and at the time of the Revolution 
volunteered his services to the Continental Army. He expected to be named 
Commander in Chief because of his previous military experience, and held a grudge 
against General Washington who was appointed to the post. At the time of the battle of 
Monmouth he disobeyed an order from Washington and ordered his troops to retreat 
right into an advancing group under Washington’s command. He was publicly dressed 
down in the field and responded with ‘inappropriate language’ for which he was 
arrested for insubordination, later court-martialed, convicted and relieved of his 
command for a year.] He was in Sullivan’s expedition, when the French fleet under 
D’Estaing, the French Admiral, was to cooperate with Generals Sullivan and Lafayette, 
which unfortunately was frustrated by a premature land attack of the Americans. In 
this attack many British subjects lost their lives and liberties; and the Americans were 
obliged to retreat, carrying with them, many of the British wounded and prisoners. He 
afterwards served as a guide for General Washington; was in the reserve force at the 
capture of General Prescott; finally was discharged from the services, “sick, fatigued, 
and worn out,’ and, as he expresses it in a memoir written at the age of eighty, now 
before me, ‘ never received one copper of pay for any services.’ “ 
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Apparently, Issachar’s memory might have been a bit fatigued as well. Ina response to a 
request from Col. Alexander Ross Piper for information regarding Issachar’s service in the 
Revolutionary War, Robert Brigham, State Record Commissioner for the State of Rhode 
Island, replied on August 9, 1928. “REVOLUTIONARY SERVICE OF ISSACHAR 
COZZENS. Sergeant, Capt. Abimeleck Riggs’ Co., Col. John Mathewson’s Regt., in late 
expedition against Newport, on pay abstract, entered on duty Aug. 6, 1778, received pay 
from Aug. 6, to Aug. 27, 1778, 22 days, (Shepley Collection, p.219).” 

No amount was specified, but it may have been so little as to have been easily forgotten, 
and it must have been made during active service, so it surely wasn’t spent on anything 
memorable. Issachar’s participation in the war was quite extensive, as described further by 
his son, Issachar, Jr., 

“he repeatedly told me he was in the service at the time the American troops were building 
forts around Boston in 1775 to drive the British from the town, that Washington then com- 
manded, he said he helped to carry facings to the place where the breastwork was carried up, 
and that they were commanded not to speak or make the slightest noise; and that there was 
more than 80 or 100 oxteams (sic) came with dirt, and not one of the teamsters spoke above 
his breath to their oxen, and that by the next morning a complete battery was thrown up, 
and cannon mounted, and also that he staid at Boston after it was evacuated by the British 
and helped to remove the cannon and mortars from the Harbor, where they had been thrown 
by the British. 

Ihave also heard my father say he heard the Declaration of Independence read while he 
was under arms, and that it was publicly done before the company to which he belonged. 

.. and that further more, that when the British in 1778 made a descent on the towns of 
Warren and Bristol, {R. I.] and the neighboring villages, that he was called out...to pursue 
and take the plunder from them. I have heard him relate this, and many other skirmishes 
repeatedly, and it appears from his own and my other relatives statements that he was 
actively engaged or in readiness all the time the war lasted, and did every thing in his power 
to protect his Nation and the neighboring states from the depredations of the enemy. He had 
told me the signals to rally were lighted pots of tar hoisted with chains on poles; these were 


called beacon lights-- the form of telegraph of those days. “ 
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In 1778, with the war over and his military service ended, Issachar returned to 
Providence, where, on November 1, he married Mary Daniel in the Second Congrega- 
tional Church on the West Side of the River, which by now had become the Beneficent 
Congregational Church. In the following year, the first of their nine children. Deborah, 
(named for Issachar’s mother) was born on the 15th of August, 1779, followed a year 
later by Issachar, Jr. on December 15th. Peter Daniel, born August, 5, 1782; Mary, March 
3, 1784; Frederick Smith, March 3, 1786; and William Brown, September 24, 1787. 

Issachar Jr.’s biographical notes on his father prepared in 1852 when a pension for 
veterans of the Revolutionary War was being sought, stated that Issachar, Sr. and his 
family moved to Albany in 1788. An article on the life of William Brown states that the 
move took place when he, William B., was only six months old, so we can date the 
relocation to March or April of 1788. This article states further that Issachar Sr. was 
originally a farmer, but that at sometime after the move to Albany, he was persuaded by 
his wife’s brother to go into the grocery business. It would appear that Charles Feake, 
born October 6, 1790, would be the only child born during the stay in Albany. 

Issachar Jr.’s notes add that they continued to live in Albany until 1793 when they 
moved to New York City, where I assume Issachar continued in the grocery business. 
during this time in New York. Two more children were born here, Christopher Godfrey 
born September 23, 1795, he only lived four years, dying in October of 1799; and 
Leonard, born 1798, about whom I have found no information. 

In August of 1798, a Yellow Fever epidemic invaded New York City, and Mary 
Daniel, Issachar’s wife, who died the 15th of October of that year, may have been a 
victim. It was common during this time, to bury the victims of epidemics in mass 
graves. The land that is now Washington Square, near where I live, was purchased by 
the city in 1796 for this purpose, and it is possible that Mary was buried here. It is also 
possible that both she, and her son Leonard, born that year, perished in the epidemic. 

Issachar, probably eager to leave a place that had been so sorrowful, moved with his 
children back up-state New York, to Constantine Creek, in the Rotterdam, Lake Oneida 
area. It was here that he met and married his second wife, Susanna Green, in October of 
1799. He and Susanna returned to New York that same year, and continued to reside 
there until 1827, when Susanna died. Four children were born to Issachar and Susanna. 
Susan Codman, b. 23 Dec. 1800; Eleanor Feake, b.28 Aug. 1802; Peter Godfrey, b. 8 
June,1805; and Robert, b. 24 May, 1809. 
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After Susanna’s death, Issachar and his last four children lived with his son William 
Brown Cozzens, who at this point, was managing the West Point Hotel at the military 
academy. According to the notes of his son, Issachar, Jr., in 1836, he moved to Bulls 
Ferry, New Jersey to live with Issachar Jr. until 1838, when they returned to West Point. 
Later that year, at 84 years of age, and somewhat infirm; he had been thrown from a 
carriage, had had his hip broken and walked with the aid of crutches, and had arthritic 
hands, he moved to New York City to reside in rooms that William Cozzens maintain- 
ed. He died January 18, 1840, and was buried in the graveyard at the old Moravian 
Church on Fulton Street. 

Though brought up in a Quaker household in Newport, and married to his first 
wife in a Congregational Church, Issachar became a member of the Moravian Church. 
Mary Daniel was descended from Father Richard 
Hayward, a friend of Count Nikolaus Ludwig von 
Zinzendorf, the founder of the American branch of 
the Moravian Church at Bethlehem, Pa. Father 
Hayward’s daughter married a son of Rhode 
Island’s Governor, and their daughter, Tabitha, 
married Peter Daniel, a noted maker of fine leath- 
er breeches in Newport. Legend has it that Daniel 
a shipwreck victim, was rescued as a child from a 
raft in Long Island Sound, brought to Newport and 


learned his trade from the man who became his Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf 


foster parent. Peter and Tabitha’s daughter, Mary 
Daniel became Issachar’s wife, and it was she, and her family, that brought Issachar 
into the Moravians. 

The Moravian Church in New York City began when the cornerstone for the first 
building on Fulton Street, between William and Nassau Streets, was laid on June 5, 
1751. The congregation thrived and grew, and a new church was needed. In 1871, the 
old property, including the cemetery which then contained 101 graves, was sold, and 
the congregation, which at that time included Issachar Cozzens, Jr. and his wife Mary 
Ann, shown to have a residence on Anthony Street and Broadway, were asked to 


disinter and relocate all bodies from the old cemetery. 
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Those that were not claimed, one cold winter’s night in December, 1829, were 


dug up, placed in wagons and later loaded onto a barge. The barge was towed to 


Staten Island, where there was also a large Moravian Church, and cemetery, and 


those remains were placed in a large grave site alongside what was then West 


Avenue. It remains to this day, with no identification of who is buried there. I 


believe this to be the final resting place of Issachar Cozzens, Sr. 1754 - 1840. 


Once again, the children of Issachar Cozzens, and Mary Daniel were: Deborah, 


1779-1804, who never married. Issachar Jr., 1780-1865, described by his nephew, 


Frederick Swartwout (son of Frederick Smith) as a chemist by profession, naturalist, 


geologist and mineralogist. Best known for his 
Geological History of Manhattan or New York 
Island published in 1843. The title page of the 
original edition is shown to the right. 

He married Mary Ann Spinks, and had 
5 children, all daughters; Deborah, 1811-1898, 
who married Robert Barnard; Mary Ann, 1814- 
1888 who married Edward Earle; Eliza, 1816, 
Susanna, 1819, and Issachena, 1824, the last 
three drowned in the Hudson River at West 
Point, 22 June, 1838. 

The New York Historical Society has in it’s 
collection, The Issachar Cozzens, Jr. Portfolio 
Print Collection which spans the period from 
1860 to 1865. The collection includes early 


prints related to natural history and New York 


A 


GEOLOGICAL HISTORY 


or 


MANHATTAN OR NEW YORK ISLAND, 
A MAP OF THE ISLAND, 
SUITE OF SECTIONS, TABLES AND COLUMNS, 


THE STUDY OF GEOLOGY, 


THE AMERICAN STUDENT. 


BY ISSACHAR COZZENS, IJr., 
oF THE LYCEUM OF NATURA! f NEW YORK, CORR: 


NEW YORK: 
W. E. DEAN, PRINTER & PUBLISHER, 2 ANN ST. 


topics. It includes a number of items that Cozzens assembled in a scrapbook. It 


interestingly describes Issachar as a “ New York distiller”, with an interest in 


natural history and political history. There is much more about this gentleman that 


needs to be written down, and perhaps, this will be the subject of my next 


monograph. 


Peter Daniel Cozzens , born 1782, and the date of death I have is 1800, which 


would show he died very young. Mary Cozzens, born 1784, married Philip Brandt, 


and I have notes that claim she had five daughters. I have only been able to 


discover the names of three, Jane, Caroline and Sarah. Mary died in 1822, I have no 


location of her grave. 
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Frederick Smith Cozzens, born 1786, married Lucy Backhouse (b. 1780) in 1817. The only 
reference I can find to the Backhouse family comes from a letter by Chaplain Frederick C. F. 
Randolph, of Lancaster, Ohio, to Col. Piper, dated 22 June, 1933, in which he states, 

“1 have found in my library three other old books which might interest you.... 2 The Backhouse 
Bible. Lucy Backhouse married Frederick Smith Cozzens, the brother of William Brown Cozzens. Inside 
the front cover is inscribed ‘Old Jacob Backhouse, born the Lord knows where.’ altho December 9,1782 is 
written above, and 22 July 1808 below. The Bible also contains a list of the births of Jacob Backhouse’s 
children beginning with Martha 1751, and a record of deaths including Jacob Backhouse died Jan 13, 
1786 aged 57.” 

Frederick Smith served in Company 6, of the 21st Reg’t, of the First Brigade of the New York 
Artillery, and was discharged in 1845, just prior to the Mexican War. His children were 
Frederick Swartwout, 1818 - 1869 became a well known author of humor, as well as a noted 
wine merchant on Vesey Street in lower Manhattan. His son, Frederick Schiller Cozzens was a 
famous artist who specialized in nautical scenes, especially of yacht races and naval 
vessels. Many of his works depicting the famous America Cup races, hang in the New York 
Yacht Club, which for many years sponsored the winning yacht. A second son was Davenport, 
1822-1908, who travelled to California during the Gold Rush era, but eventually made his 
mark by being one of the earliest planters of grape vines in Sonoma County. The town of 
Davenport, California is named after him. Next are twin sons, Edward and Richard, born ca, 
1820. I have reference to Edward marrying an Elizabeth “Lizzie” Rose, and dying in 1879, but 
nothing about Richard. And there are several entries of a son named Henry, but there are no 
dates or other information. Continuing with the children of Issachar and Mary Daniel: 

William Brown Cozzens, 1787-1864. I refer you to my monograph on the Cozzens hotels in 
New York and at West Point. His children, with Sarah Martling, Abraham, 1811-1868; and with 
Jane Davidson; William B. Jr., 1818-1847 (died at sea); John Broome 1819-1888; Sylvanus 
Thayer, 1823- 1889 (the father of Marie Susan Cozzens Piper); Theodore,1826-1873; Mary Jane, 
1828-1906; Edward Ross, 1830-1883; and Adelaide, 1834-1922, (wife of Alexander Piper who 
perished in the Park Avenue Hotel Fire in 1902). 

Charles Feake Cozzens, 1790-1791, died an infant; Christopher Godfrey, 1790-1794, aged 
four.; Leonard, 1798, remains a mystery. I have found no references to this Leonard, though I 
did come across a listing for the marriage of one Anne Bradstreet, b. 1802, daughter of Oliver 
Norton and Susan (Law) Norton of Greenwich, N. Y. to Leonard Cozzens. Her brother 


Michael, married a Rebecca Cozzens, but I can’t confirm if this is the correct Leonard. 
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Issachar’s children with his second wife, Susanna Green, were: Susan Codman, 
1800-1863. She married John S. Nugent, and a story about him which I discovered in 
“The Old Merchants of New York City”, by Walter Barrett Clerk, deserves to be retold. 
Clerk was describing one of those old Merchants thus. “...Another member of the 
C.L.P.C. firm [Christmas, Livingston, Prime & Coster} was Washington Coster. What a 
gay boy was Wash. Coster! He married a daughter of old Francis Depau, and there were 
cart loads of gold on both sides of the house. Wash. was not a son of old John G. Coster 
- he was a nephew. Poor fellow, he was fond of good eating and good drinking, and he 
paid the penalty. He died on a sofa at Blancard’s Globe Hotel in Broadway near 
Exchange Street, now a dry goods store. Wash. got no sleep for several days, and a 
celebrated Irish adventurer named John S. Nugent (who was hired by Cozzens as a bar- 
keeper, and wound up his week’s work by running away and marrying the sister of Mr. 
Cozzens, {West Point Hotel}), gave him a dose of morphine to make him sleep. It was 
successful, for poor Wash. has never woke up since, unless he made an unknown turn 
over in the grave.” 

I must confess, this account came from the first edition of “Old Merchants...” The 
reference to Nugent in this particular story was eliminated in the second series. Perhaps 
not entirely true, but it is the only reference to Nugent and Susan Codman Cozzens I 
could find. 

Susan’s sister Eleanor Feake Cozzens was born 28 Aug. 1802 and died in 1883. She 
never married, and was known in the family as Aunt Ellen. Peter Godfrey, born 1805 
died in infancy, and Robert, born 24 May, 1809, died of Yellow Fever in Florida, in 1856. 
A Florida Census, taken in 1850.which recorded persons who were born in various 
states, lists a Cozzens family in the Rhode Island group, headed by Charles, and wife 
Elizabeth, and includes a “Robert, age 40, no occupation.” The dates coincide correctly, 


and I am sure this is Issachar and Susanna’s last child. 
This particular branch of the family tree has many more stories to be told, and should 
be described in much more detail. However, there are still members of the Colonial 


Cozzens waiting to make their entry on stage, and I must not disappoint them. 


Gt. 


MATTHEW COZZENS 1726 - 1779 


“Our son Matthew was born April ye 4th , 1726” 


A second son to be named Matthew was born to Leonard and Margaret. He was to 
become a mariner, perhaps the most notorious of all the seamen in the family. I’m sure 
he was well schooled by his older brothers who had become sailors, but Newport was 
essentially a maritime town, and the dreams of going to sea were, I am sure, foremost in 
the minds of most of the young men who were born there. 

Matthew was adept, and learned his trade rapidly. By his late twenties, he had 
already attained his Captaincy and was listed as Master of several ships in Aaron 
Lopez’ ledgers. He was one of the leading merchants of Newport, and had earned 
enough capital to become a co-owner of ships with other Newport merchants. 

But commercial trade on the high seas was only one way to earn substantial sums in 
colonial times. Privateers were private persons or ships, authorized by a government 
by letters of marque to attack and capture foreign shipping in times of war. Even 
though the colonies were not at war, Rhode Island was one of the principal colonies 
from which privateers sailed the seas. 

Rhode Island and Providence Plantations was a colony of Great Britain, and 
authorization for a privateer to operate was given by the Crown. 1756 - 1763, Great 
Britain was in a quasi-war with France and Spain, popularly called The Seven Years 
war which actually had started with skirmishes in the colonies in 1752. 

The Defiance was a 140 ton two masted Brigantine, out of Newport, originally owned 
by John Tillinghast, Daniel Coggeshall and Samuel Townsend, all names closely related 
to the Cozzens. She had been used primarily for trade with the islands of the 
Caribbean, but in 1756, she was commissioned as a man of war, under the command of 
Captain Daniel Fones, and owned by Joseph Wanton, Jr., Metcalf Bowler, and Matthew 
Cozzens. The Articles of Agreement for the Defiance to sail on a” Voyage as a Private 
Man of War” were drawn up and signed “ upon the sixteenth day of August, in the thirtieth 
year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, George the Second, King of Great Britain, &c., and in 
the year of our Lord, One Thousand and Seven Hundred and fifty-six.” The document, which 
contains twenty separate articles, is rather long, but worth reproducing with some 


minor trimming: 


eoee 


First, ...the owners do hereby bind and oblige themselves to fit the said Brigantine...for the Sea 
and Provide and Furnish her with Great Guns, small Arms, Powder and Shot, and all other 
necessary Warlike Ammunition, Provisions and Water Casks sufficient ...and also furnish and 
provide a suitable and sufficient Chest of Medicines. ...For all of which no deductions are to be made 
out of their shares, and in consideration thereof the Owners...shall have seven sixteenth parts of all 
Prizes, Goods or Effects that shall be taken and lawfully condemned after a deduction is made for the 
Recompense of those who may be disabled of Joynts, Legs or Arms. 

Second,...the Captain is to have and receive...seven full shares...of all Prizes taken {Money and 
Merchandize only excepted}, 

Third, ...the Lieutenant and Master to have, each of them, four shares. The Doctor, Second 
Lieutenant, Captain’s Quarter Master, Master’s Mate, Gunner, Boatswain and Carpenter, to have 
each of them, three shares; ...Petty officers to have...one share and a half; and all the rest...,one share; 
and all Boys, half a share each. 

Fourth, ...the Lieutenant and Master...shall have the second officer’s chest, and all other things 
belonging to him, of all Prizes taken...{gold, silver and merchandize only excepted.} 

Fifth, ...the Doctor...shall have all things that shall be taken, belonging to the Doctor or Surgeon, 
{gold, silver and merchandize only excepted.} 

Sixth, ...the Proceeding...and undertaking any enterprise...during the voyage...shall be left 
entirely to the Captain’s Election. 

Seventh, All Coined Gold and silver that shall be taken...to be divided, pro Rata between the 
owners and the company. 

Eighth, The man that first spies a sail, and it proves to be a prize worth one hundred pieces of 
Eight a share, he shall have and receive for his reward Fifty Pieces of Eight but if the Prize proves to 
be less, then he shall have two shares of the small plunder. Provided there is a good lookout at 
Masthead, agreeable to the custom of Privateers. 

@ Ninth, If any of the Company shall breed a mutiny or disturbance on board, or strike his fellow, 
he shall forfeit his share...and receive corporal punishment as they shall think proper. 

Tenth, If any of the Company game on board to the Value of one piece of Eight, he shall forfeit 
his share to the Company. 

Eleventh, If any one of the Company shall steal or conceal any thing belonging to any one on 
board...or conceal or smuggle anything belonging to any Prize...that shall be sent by any of them to 
any Port of place whatsoever for condemnation, shall forfeit his share to the Company. 

Twelfth, If any one...in any Engagement with the Enemy, or in the course of the said Voyage 
shall lose a Joynt or Joynts, he shall have One hundred Pieces of Eight; And if he loses a Leg or an 
Arm, he shall have and receive Six hundred Pieces of Eight, in Goods or Effects taken. 

Thirteenth, If any one of the Company should happen to die in the Voyage, or be killed in any 
Engagement and any prize or prizes be taken before his Death, or in the Engagement, wherein he is 
killed, he shall have a share thereof, which shall be paid to his Heirs, Executors or Administrators. 

Fourteenth, If any one...proves a Coward in the time of Engagement, he shall forfeit his share... 
@ Fifteenth, If any one of the Company shall disobey any of his Officer’s Commands... he shall 

forfeit such parts of his share, and be liable to such Punishment as....see fit. 

Sixteenth, If any one of the company behave indecently to any Female Prisoners, he shall 
forfeit his share... 
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Seventeenth, If any one...leave the said Brigantine before her return to Rhode Island..with- 
out the special leave, license or consent of the Captain...he shall forfeit his share... 

Eighteenth, There shall be ten dead shares to be divided among the most deserving Foremast 
men ...during the Voyage...determined by the Committee hereinafter,mentioned. 

Nineteenth, That the Captain, First Lieutenant and Master, and also the Company Quarter 
Master...shall be a Committee on Board who shall determine all matters relating to the Voyage 
aforesaid {Except the proceedings of the said Brigantine, and ye undertaking any enterprize at sea 
or on shore, to be entirely at the Captain’s Election as in the Sixth Article above mentioned}, which 
shall be binding to the Captain. 

Lastly, for the true performance of the Covenants and agreements above mentioned, each and 
every of the said parties to these presents do Mutually bind themselves unto the other of them, in 
the Penalty or sum of One Thousand Pounds, Sterling Money of Great Britain, firmly by these 
presents {The Dangers of the Sea Excepted}. In witness whereof, the Said parties have hereunto 
Interchangeably set their hands, the day and Year above written. 


There follows 43 signatures, 12 of which made by the mark X, and two others by 
another mark. Followed by: Daniel Fones, Capt. 
Estes How, 1st Lieut 
John Cullesson, Master. 
Thos. Rodman, Doctor. 
Theo. Topham, Quarter Master. 
Thos. Newall, ‘ 
William Wall, Mate. 
Wm. Byrne, Gunner. 
George D. Davis, Boatswn {his mark} 
Joseph Rider, Gunner's Mate. 
Thos. Burgeu, Steward. 
John Hicks, 


JOSEPH WANTON, Junr. 
METCALF BOWLER ' OWNERS 


MATTHEW COZZENS 


The voyage must have been successful, as a year later, 1757, the owners were listed as 


Joseph Wanton, Jr., and Matthew Cozzens, but Thomas Taylor, and Robert Stoddard, had 
replaced Mr. Bowler. 
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Matthew became wealthy through his ventures as a Privateer and as a merchant, and 
wisely waited until he was established to start a family. In 1752, at the age of 26, he married 
Sarah Easton, a member of a prominent Newport family. Her father, Jonathan Easton was 
married to Patience Rodman, and Sarah was the youngest of their 5 children. Sarah and 
Matthew were married by the Rev. Nicholas Eyres in Trinity Church in Newport. Though I 
have no confirming evidence, it appears that Sarah must have died shortly after the 
marriage, or within a year, as Matthew took a second wife, Elizabeth Tillinghast, in 1754. 
The Tillinghasts were also a prominent family of Newport, and there could not have been a 
marriage with their daughter had there been anything as uncomely as a divorce or an 
annulment of the previous union. Again, the ceremony was performed by the Rev. Eyres, 
and again it was held in Trinity Church. Matthew, though brought up in a Quaker home, 
became active in the operation and maintenance of Trinity. 

In 1762, Matthew’s name appears on a list of “ undertakers” (pew holders) who were 
given the task of providing funds for the expansion of the church at no cost to other 
members, meaning they were expected to solicit subscriptions to a building fund, or 
provide from their own accounts. At the time, Matthew held the rights to pew #53, located 


as indicated in the image below. 


Matthew was also a member of the Newport Marine 


Trinity Church Newport Society, also known as the Fellowship Club, formed in 1752. 


Rules stated, that upon returning from a voyage, members 
were to share their observations about conditions at sea, or at ports of call, with other 
members of the Society. Benjamin Cozzens, Matthew’s older brother, and also a sea Captain 
was a member as well. Founded at about the same time as a similar society in Boston which 
included a large number of members who had made at least one voyage to West Africa in 


the so called Triangle Trade, Newport members would have been accepted in Boston. 


Ase 


In the mid 1750’s, now that he was married, Matthew began to think more about his 
domestic life. Though he already owned property in Newport; the original deed for the land 
upon which the Touro Synagogue was to be built contains the following description: 
“...Easterly on land now in the possession and improvement of Matthew Cozzens.”, he commissioned 
a house to be built in the town of Middletown, just across the border from Newport. The 
structure that resulted is sometimes attributed to Peter Harrison, the best known of New 
England colonial architects. He was responsible for the design of the Touro Synagogue and the 
Redwood Library in Newport. The Matthew Cozzens House became famous for what is 
believed to be one of the earliest examples of a monitor roof. (see illustration) Unfortunately, 
the house has now been demolished, and there seem to be no photos or illustrations, so we do 
not have much to refer to. This type of construction is more often seen on barns, or industrial 
buildings, and was not common in homes. The house was believed to have been built in 1754- 
1756. 

Matthew also began to assemble a number of 
fine furniture pieces to fill his new home. Job 
Townsend, Jr., of the noted Newport craftsmen, 
recorded in his ledger that he made and sold his 
first fly table to Matthew Cozzens in August 1757. monitor roof 


Fly tea tables, which had tilting tops to fit better in 
smaller colonial rooms, were fragile, and often required 
repairs, which probably accounts for the later entry in 
Townsend’s ledger of 1764 in which he charged “Matthew 
Cozzens 35s for making a new Top to a Fly Table.” Surely this 
must have been the same table sold earlier. Some 
additional entries in the ledger over a number of years 


indicate Matthew purchased several pieces from 
Typical fly tea table of the 
Goddard/Townsend work- 
shop in Newport. Elizabeth Tillinghast, Matthew’s second wife, was born in 


Townsend. 


1730. She was the daughter of Mary Paris and Joseph Tillinghast. The records I have of 
children born to Elizabeth and Matthew are very sketchy, and difficult to confirm. I show Mary 
Cozzens, b. 1775, d. 1821; and a Henry Cozzens, b. 1771, d. 1818. I have this as a note in my 
own handwriting, but, as the expression goes, I can’t for the life of me remember where this 


comes from, so take it as speculation. There is also a son, Matthew, Jr. b.1759-60 d. 1810. 
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Matthew, Jr. appears in records from Charleston, South Carolina, where the family 
lived for a time, and Matthew, Sr. died in 1780. 


In a Colonial Census taken in Newport in 1774, the household of Matthew Cozzens 


was shown as follows: White males over the age Of 16......s.sssssesessoeoes 1 
White males under 16.....sssseeerssssrsrererssesseseseees 2 
Whiite females OV€r 16......sssesersesererseressessssseeeers 2 
White females under 16.......ssscessserseseecrsssereeseeees 4 
MADAM Soave asestis seas devas disse tancetdeartauetasatdiedatie liuntaves 0 
BIGGKS iorccicsiscdteccisnbete ees fostalstha cosets teeedustevcteetee sens 4 
Total 13 


Some of the numbers make sense, including the 4 slaves, as it was well known that 
Matthew had participated in the bringing of slaves to the colony. One, who took the 
name of Richard Cozzens, was documented as having been a member of General 
Nathaniel Greene’s Rhode Island “Black Regiment”. He was a piper, and served 
during the Revolutionary War, for which he was given his freedom. He received $7.20 
per month, and after the war he returned to Providence where he lived the rest of his 


life. I cannot, however, account for the 4 females under 16. 


In 1776, Matthew Cozzens’ well ordered and successful life came apart. Acts of re- 
prisal by the colonials, against harsh treatment by the Crown, such as the ” Gaspee “ 
Affair, and the jettison of tea in Boston harbor, had finally led to the War for 
Independence, and by 1776, the colonials were deeply involved with active warfare 
against England. Many of the citizens of the New England colonies were still loyal to 
George III. Most of them depended on England as partners in trade, and were afraid of 
lost business if the colonies should lose. Others had been given official commissions as 
officers of their particular communities, commissions granted by the Crown, and a loss 
of the war would result in the loss of their livelihoods. Others, especially those who 
had emigrated from England, still had extensive families that they had left behind. A 
defeat of the American forces could result in harsh treatment and worse for their 
families. 

There were a large number of persons loyal to the Crown in Newport, and a feeling 
of suspicion and anger grew among those who were pro independence. In order to 


determine who were friends, and who were potentially enemies, the Assembly of 


Ay ie 


Newport met in official session in June of 1776 and passed the Test Act, which I have described in 


a previous section. 

36 citizens of Newport signed the original 
oath, similar documents were prepared and 
signed in other communities throughout the 
colony. It should be remembered that many 
who failed or refused to sign were not in com- 
plete disagreement with their fellow towns- 
men, but would not have committed acts 
of tyranny. Many were more in fear of losing 
their livelihood which came from Royal 
commissions, as well as income from lost trade 
with England. The Quakers, who made up a 
large percentage of the population were against 
armed combat, and were generally reticent to 


sign. 


The first five men to be arrested and exiled, on June 20, 1776, were : Thomas Vernon, Richard 


Beale, John Nicoll, Nicholas Lechemere, and Walter Chaloner. Chaloner somehow was able to 


have his conviction overturned, but the remaining four were sent to the town of Glocester, Rhode 


Island, where they were to be held under supervision at a local home and farm. Vernon kept a 


diary from the day he left Newport. On Saturday, September 14, 1776, he recorded the following: 


“Arose before six. Cloudy morning and rainy the forepart of the day. We saw Samuel Chace 


upon the wharf. Nothing worth remarking this forenoon. John Smith is returned from Newport 


but it seems he dont care to speak to us. This day is very warm and sultry, which makes our 


quarters not very agreeable, as we are much crowded. In the evening, our landlord, Mr. Beverly, 


returned from Newport. He tells us that the Committee disposed some of us to different places. 


But how, and on what terms we cannot yet be informed. Nicholas Tillinghast Mrs. Beale, Sally 


Hammett, Mr. Cozzens, and many others spe 


nt the evening with us. We retired at ten” * 


* The entire diary (150 pages) is available on Google books, and I recommend reading it for an insight 


into daily life in colonial Rhode Island. 
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A note describes Mr. Cozzens as “Matthew Cozzens, a citizen of Newport, was exiled by 
the Act of July. He was sentenced to Cumberland and was there taken. He does not seem to 
have long remained there, but broke his parole and returned to Newport, where he was again 
arrested and committed to the Providence jail. He was one of Mr. Vernon’s subscribers to the 
Boston Chronicle.” 

Matthew was in the second group to be charged in July. It would be interesting to discover 
who his accuser was. Many prominent citizens of Newport were arrested and exiled by the 
Test Act. These included: Col. Joseph Wanton, Jr., son of the Governor was removed to 
Jamestown; Augustus Johnston to South Kingstown; John Haliburton to Hopkinson; 
William Hunter to Smithfield; Samuel Gibbs to Scituate; Silas Cooke to South Kingstown; and 
others. Of the eighty Newport citizens to appear before a Judge and ordered to take the oath, 
all but three refused to sign and were arrested. The exiles were required to support them- 
selves, and pay all expenses, and to be jailed, as happened to Matthew, if they left the 
locations of their exile. 

In October of the same year, the Assembly passed an act which permitted persons who 
had failed to subscribe to the loyalty oath as required by the Test Act, to return to their homes, 
upon payment by them of such expenses as the Colony had incurred. I have been unable to 
find any record of whether Matthew was able to defend his actions, make payment, and thus 
be released from the penalty of exile. I can only speculate on what happened, and what I 
now put down is purely that......speculation. 

First, some random facts. 1. There is a record of a Matthew Cozzens, living, in a Census 
taken in South Carolina, in Charleston, St.Phillips and St.Michaels parish, in 1790. 2. The 
house that Matthew built in Middletown, is more often referred to as the Dudley /Cozzens 
House. 3. There is a Matthew Cozzens who served as the third mate on the U. S. Revenue 
Cutter South Carolina, out of Charleston, S.C. in 1793. 4. Matthew Cozzens died in South 
Carolina in 1779. 5.1 have a copy of the Inventory of Matthew Cozzens’ Estate which was 
among the Probate papers of William Ellery, an attorney in Providence. The Inventory is 
dated November 1779., and was taken in Newport. 6. Elizabeth Tillinghast Cozzens’ grave in 
the North Burial Ground of Providence is inscribed. “ In Memory of Elizabeth, Widow of 
Capt. Matthew Cozzens, 25 March 1805.” 7. There is no listing for a Matthew Cozzens in the 
1790 Census of Newport. 

If we accept the fact that Matthew Cozzens died in South Carolina in 1779, as I do, and 
that he and Elizabeth had a son named Matthew, then all references to Matthew Cozzens in 


Charleston or South Carolina with dates after 1780 must refer to the son. It is my theory, that 


though Matthew, Sr. was restored to the community at Newport, he was not in favor there. 
I believe that he had in the past made some provisions for a residence in Charleston, 
probably for trading purposes, or perhaps, his son wishing to be recognized on his own, 
and fearing the stain of his father’s loyalty problem, may have independently removed to 
South Carolina. I am sure that Matthew, Sr. and Elizabeth did occupy the house at 
Middletown, with the two younger children, and I think it possible that Matthew, Sr. 
travelled to South Carolina, and lived there from time to time with his son, and died there 
in late 1779. Elizabeth and the other two children stayed in Newport, or Providence, 
where she continued to live until she died in 1805. 

At the time of Matthew Sr.’s death, in order to probate his will, William Ellery, a 
Providence attorney had the inventory taken. The discrepancy in dates occurs probably 
because notification of Matthew’s decease was linked to the date of the will’s probate 
which took place in 1780. The Inventory which is titled, INVENTORY of Effects belonging 
to Capt'n Matthew Cozzens shown by his wife to Wm. Davis Sheriffs Agt. 

The inventory covers the items in eight rooms of the property, which is not named, 
and is signed and dated, Newport Novemb. 1779 I the Subscriber do hereby Promise 
and engage to deliver or cause to be delivered the above Goods or furniture when orderd 
by the Authority of this State “Cafualties excepted” In Witnefs whereof | have set my 
Hand 

CHRIS CHAMPLIN 
Christopher Champlin and his brother George 

were wealthy merchants of Newport. While George Christopher Grant Champlin 
handled the maritime aspects of their trades, 
Christopher was primarily a financier, and as such 

may have held notes of Matthew Cozzens, making 

him the de facto owner of the Cozzens House, and 

the contents therein. The fact that the items were 

“shown by his wife “, indicated that Elizabeth was most 


likely living there at the time. Though the address is 


United States Senator 
given as Newport, Middletown is a small community So eee 


just outside of Newport, and this could have been an honest error, or may have had some 


bearing or effect on the terms of probate. Champlin became a U.S. Senator 1809-1811. 


27s 


The items in the Great Room: a tea table, which could have been the one made by Job 
Townsend, Jr. in 1757, a clock, a looking glass, a mahogany table, a desk-and-bookcase 
(today called a ‘secretary’ ), five leather-bottomed chairs, three round- 
about chairs, (see photo), and an easy chair. Six china cups 

and saucers and a china tea pot a milk pot and canister, one 


china tureen, 12 earthenware plates, 12 white stone plates, one 
small bowle, three wine glasses, one glass case, one glass tumbler, 
one china butter boat, two doz empty bottles, and 2 Mahogany 
waiters. (see photo) Though not ostentatious by today’s 
standards, this still would have indicated the home of a 

person of wealth and good taste. The other rooms were: 
South East Room, Bed Room below, Kitchen, Great Chamber, 
North West Chamber, North Small Chamber, Garret, and 

items that must have been outside, 7 casks partly full of 
Vinegar, 7 empty Casks, 1 Handsaw, one old brafs Kettle. 


I have to assume that at some time soon after her 
husband’s death, Elizabeth moved to a new location, 
most likely Providence. I am sure that there were still 
feelings of mistrust and anger between some of the 
citizens of Newport, and the late Matthew Cozzens and 
his family. The fact that her tombstone also has the name 
of Deborah,who is called “her sister” even though she 
was a sister-in-law, indicates that they were close. and 
probably lived together in the later years of their lives, 
dying two years apart one month short of being almost 
to the day. Two ladies of the same family carrying a 
stigma of some disgrace. 


Memory of 
ELIZABETH 
widow of Captn 
in Middletown, comes from the family of Charles Dudley. | MATTHEW COZZENS 


. . of Newport 
He was an Englishman who came to Newport, appointed died March 25 1805 


The name ‘Dudley’ that became attached to the house 


in the 76th year of her age 


as the Collector of the King’s Customs. A position that 


DEBORAH Her Sister 
died April 28 1803 


el in the 74th year of her age 


caused him to be despised almost universally in the Charles Dudley 
colony. At one time, he was attacked and severely 
beaten when he boarded a ship in Newport harbor 
alone. The report given by the authorities stated 
“the attack was by drunken sailors, and not the 
honest citizens of Newport”. He married Catherine 
Cooke, member of a Newport family, but was never 
accepted by the colonials. In November, 1775, after 


numerous anti-British events, he took refuge aboard 


_ . United States Senator 
a British man of war, the following year, he returned from New York 


In office 


to England, to be joined shortly by his wife. In 1780 Seruers £0, 1859-- Mand 4.1889 


a son, Charles Edward, was born, and in 1790, 
Charles Sr. died. In 1795, Catherine came back to her family in Newport along with her 
son, who attended school in Newport. It was most likely that she and Charles Edward 
Dudley occupied the Cozzens house at this time, and hence the appellation Dudley / 
Cozzens House. I don’t believe the earlier Dudley would have been so honored. 
Charles Edward Dudley, was, of course an American citizen through his mother. He 
grew up to become a U, S. Senator from New York, replacing Martin Van Buren, the 


eighth President of the U.S. , at the time he resigned from the Senate. 


I have no information on the lives of Henry and Mary Cozzens, two of Matthew’s 
children. Matthew, Jr. in South Carolina, became a seaman, and served, as noted above, 
as the third mate on the schooner South Carolina, launched in 1793. She was the first ship 
of the U. S. Revenue Cutter Service, which was to become the U. S. Coast Guard. She 
carried a crew of 4 officers, 4 enlisted men and 2 boys, and had 4 swivel cannons. Her 
primary duty was to prevent smuggling. 

The First Federal Census of 1790, for South Carolina, Charleston district, St. Philips 
and St. Michaels parish lists Matthew Cozens as the head of a household which included 
2 white males over 16 years of age; 1 white male under 16; 5 white females of any age; 
and 2 slaves. I have to assume that these numbers indicate that Matthew, Jr. had a wife 
and children, but I have not been able to find any information verifying this. It would 
take time and effort to search the records of Charleston for the years 1780 through 1800, 


to be able to reconstruct any Cozzens family in South Carolina. 
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Though Matthew refused to sign the oath required in the Test Act, I cannot believe 
that he would have ever actively endorsed any act that would have impeded the colonial’s 
march to independence from Great Britain. It has been estimated that 1 in 6 adult white 
males in the colonies were loyal to George III. The Quakers, for example, who were 
against any form of armed conflict, and about half of those of European ancestry wanted 
to avoid the war. Some notables who were loyalists were: William Allen, wealthy 
merchant and Chief Justice of Pennsylvania; Oliver DeLancey and Abraham DePeyster of 
New York; William Franklin, Governor of New Jersey and son of Benjamin Franklin; 
Thomas Hutchinson, Governor of Massachusetts; Isaac Low, another wealthy merchant of 
New York; George Ludlow, a New York Judge. Most of the loyalists could be found in the 
middle or southern colonies. 

Matthew took a calculated risk, which, unfortunately was not beneficial. Had it not 


been for this misstep, he might have become the most illustrious of the Colonial Cozzens. 


Sa ay 
F ee ee re mn Ue ne ee 


A typical two masted brigantine. The Defiance, Matthew’s 
ship would have been similar. 
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WILLIAM COZZENS 1728 - 1799 


CHARLES COZZENS 1728 - 1779 


“Our two sons, William and Charles, were born January ye 16th, 1728” 


A second pair of twin sons was born in January, 1728. Margaret, by this time, was in 
her late thirties or possibly even her early forties, and still successfully bearing children. 
And with just a few years separating them in age, the Cozzens house must have been filled 
with a youthful exuberance. There was only ten years difference in the ages of Eleanor, 
born in 1718, and the two newborns, and a total of six siblings, including another set of 
twins, were on hand to welcome the latest additions to the family. It is no wonder that the 
original Cozzens house needed expansion. 

Again, I have no information on the early years of William and Charles. In 1752 
William married Sarah Casey, the daughter of John and Mary (Stanton) Casey, of Newport. 
Mary, was born Nov. 23, 1760, followed a year later by Elizabeth, and then, Matthew. This 
Matthew married Isabella Coddington. I just recently came across a genealogical note 
which referenced “Matthew Knapp Couzens (sic), of Yonkers, N. Y. a civil Engineer, b. 
NYC. Nov 7, 1844, d. White Plains, N. Y. ca. Oct.17, 1897, son of John Couzens (sic) and 
Mary M. Knapp, grandson of Matthew Couzens (sic) and Isabella Coddington, great 
grandson of William Couzens (sic), great, great grandson of Leonard, R.I. 1711.” 

I am quite sure that his lineage is correct, but | wonder at what point, and why, the 
spelling of the name was changed. The reference appears in the Empire State SAR (Sons of 
the American Revolution) registry. I have not been able to find any other data concerning 
Mary or Elizabeth. 

As for William, he remains a bit of a mystery as well. However, I have uncovered two 
bits of information which might give a clue to William’s occupation. In March, 1777, The 
Rhode Island Assembly voted to pay, for services during the Revolution, William Cozzens 
“£ 82,8 14, d 00, for the making a number of tents for the state, and for twine furnished for making 
same.” In June, 1782, The Rhode Island Committee of Safety, paid William Cozzens, “” £5, 
$17, d 2, for making 97 knapsacks.” With literary license, I am going to speculate that as 
both of the above required a quantity of canvas, William Cozzens may have been a sail 


maker, a trade most useful in Newport at the time, though I cannot confirm this. 
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Sarah, who died 21 July, 1795, and William, who died 9 January, 1799, are both buried in 
Newport's Island Cemetery.. 

Charles married Sarah Feake, in 1749. Sarah was the youngest sister of Robert Feake, 
who was married to Charles’ older sister Eleanor. Sarah, was born in Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, N. Y. 1729. A biographical note states that she and Charles moved to Boston, where 
they lived at the beginning of the American Revolution. The note continues, “...Because 
Eleanor let her feelings be too well known about their loyalty to England so they returned 
to Long Island.” I am guessing that the Eleanor referred to is Robert’s wife, her sister in law. 
There is no record of any children from this marriage, however, an entry for Charles 
Cozzens, in the Account Book of furniture maker Job Townsend, Jr. for February 2, 1754 
reads, “To a Coffin for your Child -------- £2.” The only listing I can find in the Rhode 
Island Historic Cemetery project with a date that might be compatible, is for a Jeremiah, b. 
c. 1754, d. 9 Oct., 1754. Unless there was a mistake in recording, I fear that the February to 
October difference, is too great to accept this as being a related fact. 

I have not been able to ascertain what Charles’ occupation was, though I have found, 
that he died in Prince Edward County, Maryland, January 30, 1779. Sarah died two years 
later, 14, January, 1781. I am guessing that she had returned to her family home in Long 
Island as they are buried together in the Feake section of the Underhill Burial ground in 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 
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GREGORY COZZENS _ 1730 - 1818 


“Our Gregory was born in ye year 1730 june ye 5th” 


The crib was barely cold from it’s previous occupants, when it would again be filled 
with an infant, and I am sure that the diapers and swaddling clothes of earlier births, must 
have been used many times over. Along with the Cozzens family, Newport had grown, 


into a thriving seaport and a major center of trade. 


Newport, Rhode Island 1730 
Lithograph J. P. Newell 


In order to keep it’s standing as a prime center of colonial enterprise in competition 
with such other ports as New York, Philadelphia and Boston, Newport became the center 
of two other trades, less legitimate perhaps, but equally productive financially. The 
Triangle, or Slave, Trade, and Piracy. By 1764, the state of Rhode Island had 30 distilleries 
to process the sugar and molasses brought by ship from the Caribbean, into the rum to be 
exchanged for the slaves from Africa; 22 of these distilleries were in Newport. 

Piracy was really just another form of privateering, and Newport's natural harbor was 
an attraction for both forms of naval activity. By the mid 1700’s, there were so many 
pirates using Newport as their home port or base, that the London Board of Trade was 
forced to request that the British Government take action, and many pirates were caught, 
tried, convicted, hung, and buried on Goat Island which lies in the harbor directly across 
from Newport. 
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I write all of this to draw an accurate picture of what Newport had become, and the 
environment that the young Cozzens were being born into. Gregory was to follow in the 
footsteps of several of his brothers, and what was surely the primary occupation of the 
young men of the town. He became a sea Captain, and though he was married to Mary 
Fry in 1756, and she was to bear him a daughter, Margaret, in 1760, there is little recorded 
of his deeds on land. 

Job Townsend, Jr. has several entries in his account books for items of furniture made 
for Gregory in 1757 and 1758. The census of 1774 for Newport shows his household to 
consist of 1 white male 16 years or older, (presumably Gregory), no white males under 16, 
2 white females 16 or older, (his wife and a maid?), 1 white female under 16, (Margaret), 
no Indians, and 1 slave, for a total of 5. The 1790 census shows 1 white male 16 or older; 1 
white male under 16 (a son?); 2 females; no other free persons and no slaves. 

It is at sea that most of the information about Gregory can be found. One of the 
earliest notices occurs in the history of the Benson family of Newport, in the accounts of 
the voyages of John Benson, born in Newport in 1744. John made seven voyages to 
various ports, later to be recounted by his son in a small volume. It is on the fourth 
voyage that the following events took place. “...in a December hurricane (1761), the ship was 
run on shore, and, out of a company of 25 (it is not clear whether this included the poor slaves), 16 
were lost, among them a kinsman (Conkling) of Mr. Benson. He himself, although carrying a lame 
arm in a sling, managed to reach the shore, and walk to the British garrison at Black River, where 
the survivors were humanely received by the Governor, Mr. Pitt. Capt. Pinegar saved enough from 
the wreck to purchase a smaller vessel, in which Mr. Benson sailed to Jamaica, and three weeks later 
worked his passage thence to Newport in Captain Gregory Cozzens’ ship (early in 1762).” 

In April of 1776, there was a report of a naval encounter which took place in 
Narragansett Bay. The Scarborough, a British warship of 20 guns, and a transport ship of 
200 tons and 16 guns, a brig loaded with provisions, and a sloop loaded with salt were 
anchored between Goat Island and Conanicut (the island on which the town of Newport 
is located). In a battle which was waged in the evening, some volunteers from the town, 
under the leadership of Captains Grimes and Hyer, captured the brig and the sloop, even 


while sustaining serious damage to their own vessels and personnel. “ This bold action, of 
taking two veffels under the ftern of a 20 gun fhip, may poffibly convince our enemies that the 
Yankies are not fuch daftards as the Torries in this country have reprefented them.” was the 


report printed in the Gazette on April 15. 
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“ 


The news report described the vessels involved, as follows, “... There were 17 hands taken in 


the above veffels, who inform, that the fhips were from Georgia, the tranfport having on board 140 
foldiers; that the Scarborough was commanded by capt. Barclay, and had on board James Wright, 
governor of Georgia, his family, and fome other Tories. That the brig was from Philadelphia, taken 
(captured) going into Georgia. That the floop was from fome of the Iflands, commanded by capt. 
Gregory Cozzens, of this place, and taken near Georgia.” In later skirmishes, the volunteers of 


Newport managed to inflict damage on the Scarborough and the other vessels, and as they 


passed the mouth of the harbor on their way out to sea, ”...a battery on the eaft fide, near Castle 
Hill, hulled (managed to get a direct hit on the hull) the Scarborough twice, and fent one 18 
pounder through the floop. The Scarborough returned a very heavy fire on both the batteries, without 
doing the leaft damage. Our bay is now free from pirates.” 


There is no record of where Capt. Cozens was taken after his sloop had been captured, but 
it is evident that he continued to command vessels, as the following confirms. Dr. Granville 
W. Hough, Prof. Emeritus, California State University, Fullerton, along with his daughter N. 
C. Hough has written extensively about Spanish involvement in the American War of 
Independence. During his research he developed a list of vessels used during the Revolution 
and what action they were involved in, as well as supporters, and where possible, 
Commanders or crew. The primary purpose was not to list the vessels, but to investigate the 
sailors, owners and supporters of the naval war against England. The list has been compiled 
under the heading of American Maritime Units and Vessels and their Supporters during the 
Revolutionary War 1775 - 1783. The alphabetical list, while merely a by-product, is quite 
extensive, but I was able to find the following entry: 

GEORGE: from Charleston, S.C. Capt. Gregory Cozzens captured 21 April 
1777 by its crew, renamed the TRUE BRITON and taken to North Britain with 
Capt. Cozzens imprisoned on the prison ship Revenue at Glasgow. 

The wording “captured by its crew” implies a mutiny, but I may be mistaken. In any 
event, the following was published in Derby, England, July 3, 1777: 

To be Sold by Auction, at Glafgow in Scotland, on Friday the 8th Day of Auguft, 1777, by 
Order of Commiffioners appointed by His Majefty’s High Court of Admiralty, About 320 
Barrels and 8; Half-Barrels of Rice, Duty Free; alfo about 19 Tierces of Indigo, Duty free; 
being the Cargo of the Ship George, Gregory Cozzens, Master, lately condemned in the faid 
Court, as Rights and Perquifites of Admiralty. N. B. Catalogues will be ready to be delivered 
in due Time by the Comiffioners in Glafgow. 
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There is no record of how long Capt. Cozzens was imprisoned, or how he was able to 
return to America. But return he did, as shown by an event which took place toward the 
end of the war. In April of 1780, the British mounted an extended siege of the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina, which resulted in one of the greatest defeats of the colonial 
forces in which the entire city was surrendered to the enemy on May 12th. The following 
is an except from the recorded Proceedings of the General Assembly for the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations which took place at Kingstown, on the third Monday in 
March, 1781. 

“Whereas, Abraham Whipple, Esq., commander of the naval force of the United 
States at the siege of Charleston, in South Carolina, preferred a petition, and represented 
unto this Assembly, that after the surrender of the said town and shipping, he made 
application to Vice Admiral Arbuthnot, (one of the commanders of the British naval 
forces) and obtained the paroles of the officers of the squadron under his command, and 
permission to charter a vessel for the return of a specified number of the same; that he 
drew a bill for the hire of the said vessel to the amount of £100, sterling, in favor of 
Gregory Cozzens, the master thereof, and addressed the same for payment to Daniel 
Tillinghast, Esq., Continental agent, at Providence; who having no money at the arrival of 
the said cartel, referred the said bill to the honorable the commissioners of the 
Continental navy board in the eastern department; that the said board acceded to the 
propriety of the said bill’s being paid by the public, but want of money prevented it; and 
the said Gregory Cozzens sold the bill to Christopher Ellery, Esq., who immediately put it 
in suit, and hath obtained execution against him for the same, returnable at May court 
ensuing; and thereupon the said Abraham Whipple prayed that the said execution may be 
stayed, and an opportunity afforded to the commissioners of the said navy board to 
collect the money; which being duly considered---------- 

At least Gregory had sold the bill, and received a payment for the charter, although it 

is not clear whether it was for the full amount. There was a certain gentleman’s code that 
was practiced in warfare at this time, and officers were often given their freedom and re- 
patriated in return for like favors, which is how we might explain Gregory Cozzens’ being 
at the siege of Charleston just a year after being in a British prison ship in the harbor at 
Glasgow. 

Gregory continued to command ships after the war, as there numerous mentions of his 
name in the papers of both Aaron Lopez and Silas Cooke, prominent merchants, with 
dates as late as 1787, and of course, his household is listed in the 1790 Federal Census for 
the town of Newport. 
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I have two dates for the death of Gregory; 26 November, and 1 December, both in the 
year 1818. His wife Mary, I believe, died in 1800, and I have no record of whatever 
became of their daughter Margaret, where she may have died, or the burial sites of any of 
them. 

The full list of ships prepared by Granville Hough is not available as yet on the web. 
If it were, I am sure that there would be a great many more listings of naval events in 
which Captain Gregory Cozzens, as well as other Cozzens who were Captains, would 
appear. There is still so much more history about the Cozzens family that is not known. 

I wish that I were young enough to continue to follow up on my research, and bring these 
stories to your attention, but I hope that this study will perhaps energize someone to take 


up where I shall leave off, and add to this incomplete rendition. 
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ANDREW COZZENS 1731 - ca. 1765 


“Our son Andrew was born Oct. 16, 1731” 


The file of information on Andrew, the last of Margaret and Leonard’s children, 
that I have been able to assemble, is painfully thin. As I mentioned before, he would 
be born into a household full of children. Robert, the oldest of the children who had 
been born in 1713, and was thus aged 18 at the time Andrew was born, had probably 
already left home, and was sailing on the high seas. Eleanor, the next oldest, would 
have been only 13, and was surely still at home, as were the other eight siblings. It 
must have been a wonderful environment in which to learn and grow. I wish I knew 
how, or where, they were all educated. The girls, and there were only two, stayed at 
home, and were taught by their mother, but the boys, as soon as they were able, were 
usually apprenticed to a trade, or in some instances, even joined military units. As 
there was a strong Quaker influence in the household, I doubt that joining the military 
was ever a high priority, but the lure of the ships in the harbor was certainly strong. 

It is curious to me that none of Leonard’s sons followed him in tailoring, as he was 
recognized as a leading member of that trade in the town of Newport at the time. But, 
as Robert, the eldest son had become a mariner, that seemed to have the strongest 
draw upon his younger brothers, and most of them did become seamen. 

Although I have nothing to confirm this, I assume that Andrew became a sailor as 
well. He married in 1759 at the age of 28, which leads me to believe that he was away 
at sea for many of his young years, and not ready for a bride, and a household. His 
wife was Mary Carpenter, daughter of Jabez and Elizabeth (Mitchell) Carpenter. who 
had been born 23 November, 1731. 

It is at this point that the story begins to become cloudy, as records show that 
Andrew had a second marriage, to Mary Townsend, daughter of Christopher and 
Patience Townsend, in September of 1764. I have found nothing that tells me that his 
first wife had died, nor do I find any grave site entered for her in any of the cemeteries 
in either Newport or Providence. The clouds become more dense, as it is recorded 
that Mary (Townsend) Cozzens,” widow of Andrew” marries Gideon Wanton of 
Newport in October of 1766, and Andrew Cozzens is shown to have been “lost at sea” 
presumably sometime in 1764-5. The marriages of Andrew to Mary Townsend and her 


marriage to Wanton, are both from the Newport Friends records. 
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My assumption that Andrew was a sailor comes from a single entry in the papers 
of Aaron Lopez, the noted merchant who recorded all of his transactions. Of course 
this merely implies that Andrew transacted business with Lopez, and that he may as 
well have been in a business that did not require him to be a mariner. However, most 
of Lopez’ transactions which he recorded in these particular ledgers were with ship 
captains, masters or owners. 

If indeed he was a seaman, he had not attained the status of Captain, as Mary his 
second wife, would have been referred to as “widow of Captain Andrew”, in her 
marriage announcement. Could he have been merely a crew member, a First Mate 
perhaps, or was he a passenger on his way to transact business in some place distant 
from Newport? I cannot answer. 

I have found no record of any furniture made for Andrew by the Townsends, and 
there is no other information which can give me any idea of his life.. It often happens 
when you google a name, somewhere on a later page perhaps, some family , totally 
unknown to you, may show that they are descended from the person you are 
researching. This was not to be the case with Andrew Cozzens. Although someone 
has posted the names of three children of Andrew Cozzens and Mary Townsend, the 
data is incorrect, and should not be taken as fact. Until further research is undertaken, I 
cannot find any record of any children born to Andrew and either of his wives. 

As I wrote before, though I have no firm date, it can be assumed that Mary 
Carpenter died ca. 1761-2. Mary Townsend, Andrew’s second wife and widow, who 
married Gideon Wanton, died in March of 1783. 

Andrew was Margaret's last child. She lived for 20 more years raising this family, 
dying September 10, 1751 at the age of 62. Leonard, who as noted earlier, married 
Sarah Wheatly in 1758 after Margaret died, lived to be 79, dying in Newport May 2, 
1769. 


This seems such an abrupt end to this history, and I feel sad that I must stop my 
relationship with the Colonial Cozzens. They have been a part of my daily life now for 
many months, and I shall miss delving into their history. I earnestly beg someone in 
the family to take up the challenge, and continue to write this story. I assure you, I 
shall be an avid reader. 
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COZZENS IN CONCLUSION 


As the research capabilities of the internet increase with time, there is so much 
more that will be learned about this remarkable family’s history. There is so much more 
that I might have written, but I leave it to the younger, stronger, healthier, with better 
eyesight to take up this challenge. To start you off, Iam including some mysteries that 


came up as I was doing my research. I call these: 


COZZENS CONUNDRUMS 


In 1794, one Eliza Cozzens wrote a letter to Jeremiah Olney (1749-1812) in which she 
requests that Olney convince Joseph Arnold to marry her sister. Olney responded that 
he would ”...urge the indisputable necessity of a honorable and speedy union in marriage to 
save the sister from wretchedness and disgrace.” Ihave not been able to identify Eliza, nor 
her sister, nor the possible additional Cozzens who may have resulted from this 


situation. 


R.W. Cozzens and J.T. F. Cozzens were both soldiers in the Confederate Army during 
the Civil War. Both were from North Carolina and served in Co. D. 13th Battalion 
Artillery. R.W. was killed March 19, 1865; J.T.F. was killed April 6, 1865; both 
presumably in battle. It is possible that they were two of the Black Confederates, as I 
found references to a number of African Americans, especially in North Carolina, with 
the Cozzens name. The following comes from comments posted by Michael C. Hardy, 
to an Article on Black Confederates at Bull Run, April 15, 2009: “Franklin Cossens and 
his brother William Henry Cozzens both have service records. They had a brother, 
Clark Cozzens who was in Company K, 6th North Carolina Cavalry. Interestingly, 
nothing on the compiled service records for Franklin and William mention anything 
about race. William’s service record lists his complexion as dark, his hair black, and 
eyes are brown. Clark Cozzens CSR does not contain any information regarding his 
race or complexion. He deserted and went home, was captured and sent to Louisville, 
where he took the Oath. Franklin was killed, and William served from 1861 until 
captured in April 1865. He later got a pension. (a later post continues) ... the 
Cozzenses claimed (at least in 1861) to be melungeons. The extended family also 
matried white women, and after the war, William Henry Cozzens moved a couple of 
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counties south and married the widow of a Confederate soldier. I’m not sure about 
Virginia, but in North Carolina, it was against the law for a free person of color to 
marry a white person, even though it obviously happened. In 1870, William History 
(I think Henry is intended) is listed as white on the census. Same is true for Clark in 
the 1900 census. 


There is enough here to fill several volumes. 


If you are researching the name Cozzens on Google, one of the first things to pop up is 
the letter identified as written by George COZZINS to his wife Mary on Nov. 21, 1845. It 
was published in the Rhode Island Historical Magazine, July 1885, Vol. 1. N0.6. 
Addressed to Mrs. George Cozzins, in care of Mr. Chs Hodges, No. 52 Benefit Street, 
Providence, and sent from Newport. While the spelling of the name on the envelope 
appears to be Cozzins, George is quite careful to dot all his i’s in the body of the letter, 
which is not done in the address, which leads me to believe that it could in truth be 
Cozzens. However, if it is Cozzens, I cannot place him or his wife Mary, who appears to 


be staying with her family, named Hodges, in Providence. ....... A Conundrum. 


The list of people with the last name COZZENS in the Rhode Island Historical 
Cemetery Transcription Project, would also provide a good starting point for some 
additional research. There are quite a number of Cozzens buried in the State of Rhode 


Island. Are any of the ones I have not been able to identify related, and how? 


And finally, as I save the best for last,, 1 hope someone can determine the identity or 
familial relationship, if any, of the John Cozzens, seaman, who along with Henry Brixley, 
ship captain, was convicted of murder, and together hanged for their crime, in the state of 


Georgia, August 3, 1739. 


I have also included several pages of abstracts from the account books of Job 
Townsend, Jr. who supplied furniture to many of the family in Newport in the 1700's. 
Job Townsend was one of 21 members of the Townsend /Goddard family of cabinet- 
makers who established a name and a tradition for fine furniture made in Newport 
in the Colonial Era. Job, Jr. (1726-1778) originally trained under his father, but began 
to operate from his own establishment in 1750. In 1753, he married Deborah Taylor, from 


an old Newport family, and I cannot but wonder if there is any relationship to Leonard’s 
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wife Margaret. Remember that I theorized earlier that Margaret’s mother was named 
Deborah. While Deborah was a common name for the period and place, it makes for a 
more interesting story. Since there were a large number of cabinet makers and carpenters 
in Newport at the time, at least 60 have been recorded, a familial relationship may account 
for the considerable business that the Cozzens family gave to Job, Jr. 

Eleanor and Robert Feake’s daughter, Phila was a Townsend, as she had married John 
Townsend in 1745. John, the son of Christopher, was one of the most celebrated of this 
craft and produced magnificent pieces which are highly treasured today, and Andrew’s 
second wife, Mary, was Christopher’s daughter. Job, Jr.’s work, while made in the rich 
tradition of the family, was of a slightly lower standard, and more suited for those seeking 
usable furniture for their homes which may not have been on the level of the mansions of 
some of Newport’s more wealthy citizens. While John and other of the more talented 
Townsends may have also supplied pieces for members of the Cozzens family, only Job, 
Jr.’s account and day books survive to enable us to learn something of the way homes were 
furnished in this period, and what pieces the Cozzens put to use. 

I have not included all of the transactions that took place, as there were considerable 
entries pertaining to more mundane practices such as mending of furniture, or making and 
repair of tools, as well as general carpentry activities. It is interesting to note that coffin 
making accounted for a large percentage of his work, and several entries are for coffins for 
“his NEGYO WOMAMN.......000 £20”. The most extraordinary such entry reads as follows: “1764, 
June 16.... Bernard Senior, Esq. .... a Black Walnut Coffine Lined with swan skins & carved... 
...with Black Broad Cloth... Eight Doz of Clasps & 3 pair of handles........0... £100. 

I was also interested to note the entry for Issachar Polock for 1765 in which Polock 
apparently gave one pound of tea for which he was credited with £9. 

Tables in various forms, made up the largest item of his production, generally made of 
mahogany or maple, but desks, tea boards, cases of drawers, chairs and bedsteads made 
up most of the rest of his stock. In addition, such items as chests, fire screens, cradles, 
various boxes, bottle and candle stands, cases for instruments, a bird cage and chess and 
checker boards, were produced. 

His son, Job E. worked with him, and continued the business, as well as continued 


entries in the account book. On April 7, 1778 the following entry appears: “Job Townsend 


Died..... November the 5 AD 1778....... at 10 Clock in the morning.” 
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Abstract from Job Townsend, Jr. Account Book 


175i Matthew Cozzens £ Ss d 
July 24 Mohogoney Desk 70 
1752 Cash Lent 45 
October 28 a handle for his desk 7 
1753 
October 20 a Ship Table 14 
1755 
May 17 Mohogoney Table Four 
foot &half Bed @ £8 36 
June 11 a Table 8 
1757 
June 25 putting a Moulding round 
a Clock case 1 
August 13 a Mohogoney fly table 40 typical ‘Newport fly Table 
1751 William Cozzens 
September 6 a pine desk 15 
1752 
January 28 a Mohogoney Table 12 10 
March 5 a Mohogoney Tea Table 20 
1755 
November 23 Mending a Table 15 
1754 
October 17 a ‘Box for Chesco 15 
1758 
September 29 Mending of Bed Rails & 
Tea Board 15 ¥ 
1764 Charles Cozzens 
October 9 Mohogoney Desk 70 Townsend Block Front Desk 
1752 
February 21 Mending a Desk 6 
1754 the Furniture 


February 2 a Coffin for your Child 2 
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Job Townsend Jr. Account Book 


1753 
February 


October 


1754 

June 
1756 
May 


June 
December 
1757 


January 
May 


June 
1758 
March 


1759 
Februry 


1765 
February 


1757 
April 
June 


1758 
May 


12 


27 


25 


19 
30 


21 


23 


28 
24 


16 


Joseph Cozzens £ 
a Mohogoney case for 
draws = 


a Order on you from 


Matthew Cozzens 15 
a Twilight Table 6 
TN wilight Table commonly known 
a Palle Bedstite 13 as a chamber table or dressing table 
a frame for looking glass 2 
a Salt Box 1 
a Ship Table 2 
a Tea Board 2 
a Top of a Stand made 
of Mahgy 2 
Mending aChar & Table 1 
Mending a Cradle 1 
Making a Top and Drawers 
to a Table 5 
The Estate of. Joseph Cozzens 
a Black Walnut Coffin for 
his Wife 45 
Gregory Cozzens 
one Large Tea Board 3 
one Small 2 Townsend Tea Board or Tea 
a Twilight Table 8 Table 
a Large Mohogoney 
Table 60 
mending a Table 2 10 
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Job Townsend, Jr. Account Book 


1754 
August 
October 
1756 
September 
1758 
January 


February 


1763 


December 


1766 
October 


1765 
September 


1764 
May 
August 


16 


23 


14 


Peter Cozzens 
a Maple Table for Bed 
a Coffin for his Child 


a Maple Table Four Bed 


a Table the Top made of 


Mahogy 
a tea pot handle 


Elinor Fickes 


Mohogoney Four Foot 
Table 


Making Four New Post 
to Bedstide 

Mending Bed Rails & 
Falst ‘post 


44{?}zachar Polock 
Mohogoney Table 
cr. By one pound Tea 


Leonard Cozzens 


a Top of a Chitchen Table 
Mending a Table 


15 


85 


10 


40 


SO KOKKK 
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10 


10 


TN ypical Colonial Four Post Bed 


Shown below are two samplers created by young ladies named Cozzens. The one on 
the left is by Eliza Cozzens, done in 1795. She attended Miss Balch’s Seminary in 
Providence. Colonial America did not pay too much heed to primary education, especially 
for girls. Miss Polly Balch operated a Seminary from 1785 to 1810, where young ladies were 
schooled in such things as manners, penmanship and sewing. They studied three 
books.....the Bible, a spelling manual and a primer. Balch’s Seminary was one of the few 
places where the young ladies of Rhode Island could get a proper education. The second 
sampler is by Anna M. Cozzens, done in Easton in 1824 when she was 14. It sold at auction 
in 2004 for just over $2,000. I have not been able to place either of the girls on the family 


tree. 


The first public school was established in Newport in 1640, but was probably the typical 
one room schoolhouse, and was attended by few, and generally only very young boys who 
were too young to be apprenticed to a trade, or sail as boys on ships, or help on the family 
farm. As the colony grew, and churches were established, it was in the houses of worship 
that some more formal education was given. By 1700 it has been recorded that half the 
population of Newport were Quakers, and though there was a small meeting house in use 
before 1700, it was at this time that the current meeting house was begun, with additions 


made until 1867. 
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In this structure, many of the young men 
of Newport would be schooled, as well as 
as in the Baptist Church and the Congrega- 
tional Church whose pastor for a time was 


Ezra Stiles, later to become head of Yale 


The Friends Meeting House, Newport, R. I. 


I also include two Plates from Issachar Cozzens, Jr.’s Geological History of Manhattan or 


New York Island. These were drawn by Issachar. 


yawn by Peexxens Jr im Tih oF Endicott 4 


/Uld Red Sands 
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In a previous work I showed a Crest which I had 
found on the web which I identified as the Cozzens 
Coat of Arms. In the mid 1900’s, Col. Piper had all 
of the Crests of every branch of the family that he 
was able to find, drawn, so that he could mount them 
on the individual panes of glass in the Dining room 
at The Farm. The photo to the right, while it is not very 
good, is one I took some time ago, and, I believe it por- 
trays the correct emblem, rather than the one I used 


earlier. 


This image was taken from a drawing in 

in the possession of Ms. Patricia (Reynolds) 

Sanford, and I believe may have been drawn by 
rie Susan (Cozzens) Piper, Col. Piper’s wife, 

and more closely conforms to what is the proper 


image. 
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Before I close, there are several people to whom I owe my appreciation for 
assistance in obtaining material, photos, and facts that were needed for this monograph. 

Bert Lippincott and Jennifer Robinson of the Newport Historical Society. If the 
reader is ever in Rhode Island, I highly recommend a visit to Newport. It is a wonderful 
resort, but more importantly, a great center for learning about the early history of 
Colonial America, and besides, a site for continued research into the story of the Colonial 
Cozzens. 

Jordan Goffin of the Rhode Island Historical Society in Providence, another site for 
exploring our early history as well as a potential mine of additional information about 
the Cozzens. 

Laurie Palumbo of the Library at Winterthur. Winterthur, just north west of 
Wilmington, Delaware, is the childhood home of Henry Francis DuPont. Now a museum 
it has the finest collection of American Decorative Arts, and is in a setting, with gardens 
that have to be seen. 

James Tyler, a descendent of Peter Cozzens, who kindly allowed me to reprint his 
research into his family ties to the Colonial Cozzens. 

Madeline (Siefke) Estill, A great, great, great......... (.I give up), descendent of 
Deborah Cozzens and Issachar Pollock, whose advice and memory of earlier studies at 
Winterthur made one of my searches not only fun, but successful. 

And finally, Susan Donnell-Fink, another great, great, great....... and her husband 
Michael, the current keepers of Peppeneghek, the Farm at South Salem, who gave me 
access to the papers of Alexander Ross Piper, whose research really was the foundation 
for everything that came afterward, and who have allowed me the privilege of being able 


to spend time at the place where so many memories of this family are stored. 


But my most sincere thanks, and appreciation must go to every member of this 
family who have allowed this “out-law” to poke around in their family files and closets, 
and have always been supportive of what I produce regardless of what may unfold. I 
apologize for any errors that may come to light after more research is done. But at the 
same time I beg that someone continue this research, and make whatever changes or 
corrections need to be made. It would truly be wonderful to learn more about the 
ancestors of Leonard, those that might be called the “Continental Cozzens”. I shall 


always be grateful to all who have accepted me as part of this family. 


David J. Livingston June, 2011 
wos 


